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Tue Lincotn V-8... SEVEN-PASSENGER SEDAN—$3300 at Dernoit 


TuHE LINCOLN motor car is built without restriction to 
mechanical quality. Only one standard governs the 
construction of any part. It must be the best that 
modern ingenuity can devise. 

Neither expense nor effort is spared in the pursuit 
of this ideal. At the command of Lincoln are exten- 
sive research laboratories, able automotive talent, a 
control of finest materials, and a manufacturing plant 
world-famous for its precision methods and for the 
completeness of its up-to-date equipment. This unique 
Lincoln background has been made possible by means 


of the unqualified support of the Ford organization. 
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THE LINCOLN EIGHT IS 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 


Both the V-12 and the V-8 are built to the same 
high standards of mechanical excellence. The 8 cylin- 
der Lincoln, in eight standard body types, represents 
a remarkable opportunity for Lincoln ownership at 
prices considerably less than ever before. It is now 
priced at Detroit as low as $2900, fully equipped. 
Those who appreciate fine motor cars have given a 
warm welcome to the Lincoln 8. Its beauty is strik- 
ingly modern. Its luxurious comfort, riding qualities, 
ease of handling; its safety, smooth performance, and 
endurance are all of that high quality that might 
be expected by those who know the Lincoln best. 


LINCOLN 


FROM $2900 AT DETROIT 





Volume XIX, Number 19 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8.00; elsewhere, $7. 
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OUR HUNDRED people a day enter the Marine 
Midland bank in Albion, N. Y. Thousands, each 
day, enter the thirty-six offices of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo. They stop and talk. Each bank 


knows its own community thoroughly. 


So with all twenty-two Marine Midland Banks through- 
out New York State. Their combined resources of over 
five hundred million dollars indicate the important part 


they play in the business life of this area. 


If a detailed knowledge of New York State, America’s 


Greatest Market, can make your sales efforts more effi- 


cient, open an account at a Marine Midland bank. 


MARINE 


MIDLAND 
BANKS 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $500,000,000 


There are Marine Midland Banks in these New York State cittes: 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON OSWEGO BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CITY MALONE LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT ALBION TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND SNYDER NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY EAST AURORA LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS WATERTOWN JAMESTOWN 
MEDINA 
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15 
FREE 


SHAVES 


We find this the best way 
to convince you of the merits 


of Listerine Shaving Cream 


There are a number of good shaving 
creams on the market. Anyone of them 
will do a fair job. You know that as 
well as we do. 

No amount of talking we might do 
would convince you that Listerine 
Shaving Cream is superior. That at its 
price of 25¢, it is a super-bargain. 

You alone can be the judge of that. 
And the only means by which you can 
judge is the cream itself. Therefore, we 
are asking you to send for a large free 
sample of it, using the coupon below. 

We are prepared to rest our entire 
case on that sample tube. 


It is our hope, and we might almost 
add, our prediction, that you will like 
the cream as well, or better, than ordi- 
nary creams costing more money. 

If you do, you can get Listerine 
Shaving Cream at your local druggist’s 
—a great tube of it containing 177 
shaves. The price is 25¢. Tear out 
the coupon now. Send it at once. It 
will bring you a new treat in shav- 
ing. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. T.5.S. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Gentlemen: Please send me free and post- 
paid your large sample tube of Listerine 
Shaving Cream. 


FE: sieukextcasassss 


= 


Send for | 


BEL LER SD 











Choice Commended 
Sirs: 

With considerable surprise and much gratifica- 
tion I read of your purchase of the control of 
the Architectural Forum. For the five years that 
I have been practicing architecture (and reading 
Time), the Forum has proved the most valuable 


| magazine of the half dozen available. I commend 
| your choice. 


Your advertising announcement states: “The 
now isolated elements of the building world .. . 
are being brought together. The leader . . . will 
be the Architect.” As it appears from within the 
profession, feeble indeed seem to be our own 
efforts toward an integration of our work with 
that of contractors, manufacturers, investors, 
etc., though very great the necessity. In spite of 
the fact that, as a professional body we are ultra- 
conservative, self-effacing and individualistic at 
heart, I trust we shall emerge as the leaders. . . . 

GeorGce A. Ropsins 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cocktail Ad 
Sirs: 

Is it Timeworthy: 

1) In view of the 18th Amendment to accept 
cocktail advertisements? 

2) As a matter of policy on the part of a 
magazine of your standing to accept such adver- 
tisements even if there were no 18th Amendment? 

3) In any case to print such an advertisement 
on the same page with your summary of the news 
of the day regarding religion? (Time, April 18) 

Regardless of one’s views on the subject of 
legal prohibition, it seems to me that the question 
of the propriety of permitting and encouraging 
in the case of alcoholic liquors such advertising 
campaigns as have under modern conditions 
caused the tremendous increase in the use of ad- 
vertised products, is a proposition to which little 
attention has been paid, but which will have to 
be faced squarely if a change comes in the legal 
status of such beverages. 

I view it from the point of view of a “Dry.” 
but those who are “moist” or “Wet” can hardly 
disregard this aspect of the problem. 

CLEMENT F. Ropinson 
Attorney General 

State of Maine 

Augusta, Me. 

Martini & Rossi’s vermouth advertise- 
ment clearly states: “non-alcoholic.” What 
people put into a legal liquid—be it orange 
juice, ginger ale, milk, water or vermouth 
—is none of Trme’s business—Eb. 
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Pierced Skull 
Sirs: 

More miraculous than the pierced brains you 
report (Time, May 2) is this head injury. The 
man is a patient of Dr. Joseph Raymond Pugh 
of Hammond, Ind., who can give you more in- 
formation if you wish. 

In June 1927 Paul Kosty, now 35, was work- 
ing in the La Salle Steel Co. Plant at Hammond, 
Ind., at a bench on which hot steel bars from 
the rolling mill were clipped to a prescribed 
length. He leaned over as a bar shot out. It 
pierced his head, entering behind his left ear 
and protruding under his chin. The bar clipped 
off at 20 ft. of which 12 ft. had gone through 


| There is 
only one 
| Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 


Roy E. 
















NAME 


ADDRESS 


LARSEN | 
CrrcuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILv. 





his head. Kosty seized the bar with his hands 
and pulled the other 8 ft. through the hole. Be. 
sides a head wound he suffered scorched hands, 
was in & out of the hospital for two years. The 
hot steel cauterized the wound, so there was no 
infection. Now he works for the same company 
asaw ~~" 4 There are no bad effects, except 
scars and 70% impairment of his left ear. 


BELA SMITH 
Chicago, Ill. 


Se 


Washington University 
Sirs: 

A loyal booster for Washington University 
(I get paid for it), 1 have long thirsted for the 
sight of the name of the university in the pages 
of Time. When I sent you information about 
the 75th anniversary of the university’s inaugura- 
tion, you sidestepped swiftly, neatly. But last 
week I thought I had you. “Time will have to 
mention the National Intercollegiate Glee Club 
contest,” I said to myself, “because Yale’s in it, 
And Time can’t mention the contest without say- 
ing that it was held in St. Louis at the invitation 
of Washington University, in the Washington 
University Field House, with Washington Uni- 
versity’s Chancellor George Reeves Throop pre- 
siding and Washington University’s Professor 
Ernest Conant as chairman of the committee on 
arrangements.” 

But you fooled me (Time, April 18, p. 38), 
You even failed to mentién that Washington 
University’s Glee Club sang in the contest as 
host, winner of the Missouri Valley title in 1931. 
Thanks, however, for mentioning St. Louis. That 
helped. 

RaymMonp F. Howes 

Alumni Bulletin 

Wash‘ngton University 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Washington University (present enrol- 
ment: 7,355) was chartered Feb. 22, 1853. 
First meeting of the corporation was on 
Feb. 22, 1854. These dates moved patri- 
otic Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot, founder, 
to have the institution given its present 
name. Last February began celebrations, 
which last until June, of the 75th Anni- 
versary of the inauguration of Washington 
University (April 1857). There were 


speeches, three Washington lunches 
Benish’s Café, a Washington’s Birthday 
concert of the Men’s Glee Club, the 


Women’s Glee Club, the Chapel Choir 
and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Messages of congratulations came in from 
President Hoover, Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur, many a university president. 
Among famed alumni of Washington Uni- 
versity are Taftian Secretary of Com- 
merce & Labor Charles Nagel, Coolidgian 
Secretary of War Dwight Filley Davis 
Senators Roscoe Conklin Patterson and 
Harry Bartow Hawes, Publisher Condé 
Nast, Authoress Fannie Hurst, Missouri's 
present Governor Henry Stewart Caul- 
field. Washington has the West’s richest 
university art collection (over $1,000,000) 







Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). | 
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“IT MEANS TWO MONTHS 


use dropped oul of a “fe x 





oe is almost useless during those 
long weeks between the old 
teeth and the new ones. You are not 


exactly “‘dropped’’ by your friends 
... you drop yourself... afraid to 
talk . . afraid to laugh . . . nothing 


can more quickly sow the seeds of an 
inferiority complex. 

What causes this mental anguish? 
Nothing except the simple fact that 
lost teeth are usually your own fault. 
If your dentist wanted to be absolute- 
ly frank and not spare your feelings, 
that is just what he would tell vou: 
“Tt's your own fault.’ 


Why must we lose sound-looking teeth? 


Some teeth are lost through accident. 
Some are lost through decay. But the 
gteat surprise is when the dentist 
brings the word ““pyorrhea”’ into the 
conversation. Because pyorrhea is a 
disease of the gums—a disease that 


eee 


SERIOUS THOUGHT 


ABOUT TEETH 
iI sa as i a rh il 


beneath the surface. Some- 
times it works for five or even ten 
years before its effects are known. 
Teeth lost through pyorrhea are like- 
ly to be sound, healthy teeth so far 
as the eye can see. That is the great 
shock of pyorrhea. 


works 


Pyorrhea causes half the losses 


Now you can see why it is so impor- 
tant to give your dentist an oppor- 
tunity to check up regularly, because 
only the dentist can detect pyorrhea 
in its early stages. Don’t keep your 
dentist tied down to repair work. 
Give him a fair chance at prevention. 
More than half the losses of adult 
teeth are due to pyorrhea, so you may 
be sure every reputable dentist is 
thoroughly versed in the treatment 
of the disease. In fact, thousands of 
dentists from coast to coast today are 
using at their chairs the special pyor- 


rhea treatment of Dr. R. J. Forhan. 
That is his professional formula. His 
home formula is embodied in Forhan’s 
Toothpaste, and it cannot be obtained 
by the public in any other way. You 
can’t have healthy teeth in unhealthy 
gums, and Forhan’s is really a double- 
duty toothpaste. Use it twice a day 
for both teeth and gums. 
It’s worth taking seriously. 


Bleeding gums may warn you too late 


‘55 
Preserve your natural teeth. Don't 
wait for warnings. See your dentist 
twice a year. Use Forhan’s faithfully 
—the whole family. It’s a supremely 
fine toothpaste, and then besides 
there is the big protection-plus of the 
Forhan home formula. Remember 
that. And read the directions on the 
big brown tube. At all drug stores. 
Forhan Company, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. Forhan’'s Ltd., Ste. Therese, P.Q. 
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“L always ad 
fresh YEAST 
for Constipation= 


reports Dr. WM. ENKLAAR, of Amsterdam 


HY do doctors so strongly rec- 
ommend fresh yeast in cases of 
constipation, indigestion, etc.? 

That was the question put to Dr. 
Wm. F. Enklaar, founder and head of 
the world-famous “Enklaar Clinic” in 
Amsterdam, Holland. He said:— 


“Constipation will vanish without any 
bad consequences whatever . . . if fresh 
yeast is conscientiously used. I recom- 
mend its use always for constipation.” 

Fresh yeast, he explains, “gives a 
normal stimulation to-the intestinal... 
movement without . . . irritation.” Its 
use, he adds, “is not habit-forming.” 


Eaten regularly, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
actually “tones” and strengthens intes- 
tinal muscles made weak by constipa- 
tion. It attacks and softens the excess 


Ingporibcnt 
Fleischmann's Yeast for 
heaith comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It is yeast in its 
fresh, effective form—rich in 
vitamins B, G and D— 
the kind famous doc- 
tors recommend! At 
grocers, restaurants and 
soda fountains. 


waste masses that accumulate daily in 
your body . . . helps you pass them off 
easily and regularly. 

Begin eating Fleischmann’s Yeast to- 
day—and see how quickly your whole 
health responds. Eyes brighten. Appetite 
returns. You feel your old self again when 
elimination becomes regular! 

Just eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day—before meals, or between 
meals and at bedtime—plain or in water 
(a third of a glass). Try it today! 

















“I WAS CRANKY and touchy,” writes 
Henry Vogel, Jr., of Rochester, N. Y. 
*“‘Nothing I could find to eat would agree 
with me... My wife began buying yeast 
for me...In a monthI was. . . nearly 
well. Now... I eat anything.” 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 









Last March Washington co-eds gained 
permission to smoke cigarets, but not on 
dance floors. A famed Washington pro. 
fessor is Dr. Frederick Joseph Taussig, 
gynecologist, who last year published a 
learned compendium on abortion (Tre, 
Jan. 4).—Ep. 


gain, Pelorus Jack 
Sirs: 

Doubtless many other New Zealanders wil] 
hasten to establish our claim to the fish ‘“Pelorus 
Jack” which was referred to as an Australian 


| by a correspondent in Time of April 18. But in 








case they do not: 

Pelorus Jack was a very real and popular per- 
sonality who for many years frequented the calm 
waters of Pelorus Sound, New Zealand, and made 
a practice of meeting the daily steamers as they 
passed through the narrow French Pass on the 
regular route between Wellington and Nelson, (I 
am a native of Nelson and saw him innumerable 
times and this is mot a fish story.) Where he 


| came from was a mystery, as no fish remotely 


resembling him were ever found in that vicinity, 
But he was apparently of the dolphin family, 
about 20 ft. long and snow-white—a friendly soul 
who for lack of companions of his own species 
had “struck up a friendship” with steamers. As 
the daily boat entered the Pass he would come 
rushing alongside and swish delightedly back & 
forth in front of the ship and rub himself along 
the sides, while tourists hung over the rail taking 
his picture. Sailors said his object was ‘to rub 
the barnacles off his back, but whatever the 
reason he would gambol with the steamer until 
it reached the end of the Pass (15 or 20 minutes) 
and then disappear until next day’s boat. On one 
occasion he was fired on from a certain steamer 
and ever afterwards was never seen when that 
particular boat made the trip—an intelligent as 
well as a cheery soul. He had the rare honor 
of being protected by Act of Parliament, the New 
Zealand Government having passed a special Act 
making it a punishable offense to injure or cap- 
ture him. 

His death (about 20 years ago) may be di- 
rectly attributed to modern progress. The only 
boats he knew were single-screw steamers which 
have a propeller in back only, and when the 
Union Steamship Co. placed their twin-screw 
Arahura on the run (propeller on the side also, 
but I hope this will not involve Trme in a nav- 
tical argument as I am no sailor), Pelorus Jack 
met his Waterloo. Shortly after the Arahura 
went on the run his dead body was picked up 
with a big wound in the side, the inference being 
that in brushing himself against the side of the 
ship he had run into the side propeller. 

I had not meant to be quite so chatty on the 
subject but he really was an interesting old boy. 


E. M. ALLAN 
San Francisco, Calif. 





| Zack Miller & Lawyers 





Sirs* 

In reading your article regarding myself under 
date of April 4, a part of this article at least 
must have been dictated by someone who was not 
fully cognizant of the facts. The argument in 
my bedroom started when I sent for the receiver 
to come over so that I could give him a list of 
a few old pet horses that I had in the corral 
that had never belonged to the 101 Ranch. There 
was nothing said about the pigs or any chickens, 
but there had been reports carried to me of the 
gun-toting lawyers of the receiver and we had a 
heated argument over these personal horses and 
that is what led up to the rapid exit of these 
two gentlemen from the White House. 

Also, your article would lead your readers to 
believe that the entire Ranch had been sold, 
which is not a fact, as not one acre of the real 
estate has been sold, and we expect to come out 
of this financial difficulty and again. take our 
place as one of the leading industries in the 
U.S. In this connection, I might call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the ror Ranch is being 
operated under a receivership and is not in bank- 
ruptcy. 

I don’t know where you got the picture of 
me, but it certainly represented my feelings on 
that day, and does not in the least resemble me 


outside of my hat. 
Zack T. MILLER 


White House, tor Ranch 
Ponca City, Okla. 
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A T LAST Alex Morrison has 








done what thousands have 
urged him to do: put his 
way to learn the correct swing 
within reach of every one anx- 
ious to improve his game. 
“Alexander the Great” is, as Bob 
Davis says, “‘the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 70s—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 
(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 
—helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot 
154 for 36 holes in tournament 
play, and slender Clarence Budington 
Kelland get into the 70s. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 


Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 


Whatever golf lessons he chose to 
give were given at a charge of $200 
for 12 lessons. 

He is on the staff of American 
Golfer, has written for Ladies’ 

Pr Home Journal, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Pop- 
ular Science, and oth- 
ers. He has given lec- 
tures and exhibitions 
all over this country 
and Canada. Although 
this left him little 
time for tournament 
play, Alex has dem- 
onstrated that he can 
play the game with 
the best of them. In 
addition to defeating 





This fellow wer . 
is considerably wn veral of the lead 
worried about ing players he has 


his wind-up. 
The correct 
swing banishes 
all worry about 


set many course rec- 
ords. Recently he tied 
the course record at 


ANY stage of Winged Foot (the 
“. scene of the 1930 
American Open) with a 69. He 


and his brother Fred—winner of 
the winter season’s biggest purse 
at Agua Caliente—recently beat 
Olin Dutra and Roland McKenzie, 


DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS 
Formerly in the 











BABE RUTH 
Formerly in the 90’s 
Now in the 70’s 








reais the famous 
_ ALEX MORRISON — 
guarantees 


to Improve Your Golf 
Just Five Days! 


he 








Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison’s System CLARENCE 

B. KELLAND 
Formerly in 
the 90's. Now 


high 80’s, Now in the low 70’s 


” WHITEMAN 
Formerly over 100 
Now in the 80's 












For Those Bewildered by a 
“Plague of Don’ts”’ 


Alex Morrison has just gotten 
out a book which clearly de- 
scribes and pictures his simple 
way of learning the correct swing. 
There need be no question in your 
mind about being able to learn 
through a book like this one. It is 
sold not on promise but on per- 
formance—on a definite guarantee 
that it will improve 
your game, or cost you 
nothing. 

If you 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON'TS! 
His last fifteen years 
have been’ spent to 
help the man so typical 
of thousands of golfers: 


know Alex 





So many the man who stands 
‘ Pac hy , . 
**dont’s <2 grimly before his ball 
running «concentrating,” with 


through _ his 
mind that 
they show in 
his knees, his 
shoulders, 
and his whole 


his knuckles white with 
tension, and the cords 
in his neck swelling 
with strain. Alex Mor- 
stance. rison is out to help the 
fellow who really gets too little 
amusement, satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who merely ex- 
changes business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 

If you are “stymied” by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 
advisory jargon and _ generalities 
haven't gotten you anywhere, if you 
realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone 
is not the real answer—then you 
will be interested in how Alex 
Morrison can change your whole 
viewpoint, in his book, “A New 
Way to Better Golf.” 






in the 70's 


REX BEACH 
Formerly in 
the 80’s. Now 
in the 70's. 







































First, he tells 
you how to ban- 
ish mental ten- 
sion and nervous 
strain, and how 
cular freedom 
tion. 

Then he analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not ‘‘correct” 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. For years Mor- 
rison has studied anatomy and 
mechanics. As he has proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function the wrong ones. take 
charge—and you inevitably get a 
bad shot. 

In simple terms and clear photo- 
graphs he shows these eight stages. 
He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “pivot” in it! 
He gives you no such advice as is 
bewildering and killing the game of 
the gentleman pictured above, Then, 
having shown you how to get the 
Correct Swing, he shows how easy 
it is to put it into practice—in 
every shot, from 
drive to putt, 


to play with mus- 
and mental relaxa- 
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putting 
practice 
duce my score as indicated 
shown above, 
the book. 
refunded at once. 


ing 
Name 


postage charges. 
apply, of course. 


saving 













ALEX, 
MORRISON | 


GRANT. @ 
LAND RICE, ¥ 
Editor of The ¥ 
American 
Golfer says, 
*“‘Alex Mor- 
rison has been 
working for 
years on sim- 
plifying and 
developing a (A, 73) 
clear picture 

of what is needed to play 
better golf. He is some- 
thing more than a fine 
teacher of golf. He is also 
one of the few who have 
made a close study of break- 
ing up tension, which is the 
curse of every game played.’’ 

REX BEACH says, 
“Morrison knows more 
about his business than 
I will ever know about 
mine. He has taken the 
golf swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
loose parts, re-assem- 
bled them and put the 
whole thing into smooth 
running order. To watch 
him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
has mastered the 
elusive principles of 
the golf stroke toa 
nicety which makes 
the swing of most 
experts look crude. 
You will find here 
the soundest, the 
simplest, the most 
sensible help you have ever 
found.”’ 

“If the Pulitzer Fund 
were to offer a reward for 
golf instructors,’’ says BOB 
DAVIS, “Morrison would 
grab the coin every year. 
He is the most celebrated 
golf instructor alive.’ 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination and a 
Double-Guarantee 
Send no money with 


The Morrison the coupon below. 






Golf When the book is 
Guarantee handed to you, pay 
If In the postman only $2, 
Your One plus postage charges. 
Pres- | Month Read it for five days 
ent You'll If you are not ‘‘sold’ 
Score Score at once—OR if you 
Is put Mr. Morrison's 
— See suggestions into prac- 
—130_|_ 115 _ | tice and within one 
120 110 month you don’t re- 
~yio | 100 | duce Ri ur score io 
ee | ae accordance with the 
mm Bah. le little chart shown 
90 85 here, you may return 
—— + the book and your $2 
—-— s — | —_ — will be refunded. 
__ 80 oe Clip and mail the 
75 73 coupon — without 
LLL money—now. SIMON 
& SCHUSTER INC., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, Dept. 25, New York City. 
eseeee Sageeuae Seeccese 
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Al Please send me Alex Morrison's 


new illustrated book, ‘“‘A New 
Way to Better Golf.’ When the 
postman delivers it I will pay $2, 


plus postage charges. 
It is distinctly understood that, if I 
care to, I may return the book within 
It is also understood that, if 
Mr. Morrison’s instructions in to 
does not—within one month—re- 
in the schedule 
I have the privilege of return- 
In either case my $2 is to be 


5 days. 


Same refund privileges 


[Mee here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus 
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7 oF THE 18 a 


RAILROADS be 
THAT MEET THE SEA AT (| 
HOUSTON | 

ARE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES | 





3 of the greatest man-made ports in 
the world ... The largest city in the “Lone | 
Star State”... Here, linking Houston to the 
Gulf, 50 miles away, is the famed ship channel 
that has made Houston one of the greatest of 
the American ports and the foremost cotton 
port of the country. 


Houston is one of the gateway cities to the 
resort and agricultural sections of the Texas 
Riviera and the Valley of the Lower Rio 
Grande... Missouri Pacific Lines freight 
and passenger service radiates from Houston 
SOUTH EAST 


To Galveston, Corpus : . 
Christi, the Rio Grande Oo Seemmont and 


Valley and Mexico 
WEST 
To San Antonio, Austin, 
Waco, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 


Arizona and Southern 
California 


New Orleans 


pe 







NORTH 


Via two routes to Little 
Rock, Memphis, St. Louis, 
with connections to the 
north and east and to Colo- 
rado and the Pacific Coast 


DEPENDABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 





“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 














Pickett’s Act 
Sirs: 

“Died. Bill Pickett, 65, oldtime bulldozer on 
the famed tor Ranch of -Col. Zachary Taylor 
Miller; in Noble County, Okla. ‘A towering 
Negro...” (Time, April 18), 

I have Col. Zack T. Miller’s letter for a sug. 
gested correction. I quote: 

“Bill Pickett would weigh about 170 Ib. and 
was 5 ft. 10 in. high and was the originator of 
the bulldogging stunt (not bulldozing). This 
nigger was one of the best hands that was ever 
on this place and up to the time he died would 
rather jump off a good horse onto a wild steer 
than eat a square meal. I had him with me ip 
London in 1914 and he had also been to South 
America previous to that. He was the feature act 
of the buffalo hunt we had here on June 11, 1905. 
and it was from this show he got most of his 
wide publicity.” 

And Pickett died in Kay County, Okla., though 
the ranch covers a part of Noble and Kay Coun. 
ties. Today I received a picture of Bill Pickett 
and the following poem written by Col. Zack T. 
Miller all included in a leather bound covering: 


OLD BILL IS DEAD 
Old Bill has died and gone away, 
Over the “Great Divide. 
Gone to a place where the preachers say 
Both saint and sinner will abide. 
If they “check his brand” like I think they will 
It’s a runnin’ hoss they'll give to Bill 
And some good wild steers till he gets his fill, 
With a great big crowd for him to thrill. 
Bill’s hide was black but his heart was white, 
He'd sit up through the coldest night 
To help a “doggie” in a dyin’ fight, 
To save a dollar for his boss. 
And all Bill wanted was a good fast hoss, 
Three square meals and a place to lay 
His tired self at the end of day, 
There’s one other thing, since I’ve come to 
think 
Bill was always willing to take a drink. 
If the job was tough, be it hot or cold, 
You could get it done if Bill was told, 
He'd fix the fence, or skin a cow, 
Or ride a bronc, and EVEN PLOW, 
Or do anything, if you told him how. 
Like many men in the oldtime West, 
On any job, he did his best. 
He left a blank that’s hard to fill 
For there'll never be another Bill. 
Both White and Black will mourn the day 
— the “Biggest Boss’ took Bill away. 
‘Bil’ Pickett was born about 1860: died 
April 2, 1932, from injuries received while rop- 
ing a bronc on the ror Ranch. He was the origi- 
nator of that great rodeo sport, ‘Bulldogging,’ 
having been the first man to jump from his horse 
onto the head of a running steer. 
“This was written on the day of his death by 
one who had been his boss for 30 years. 


“7. T. MILcer’ 
PAu W. Cress 
Perry, Okla. 


Sirs: , 

Issue April 18 Milestones mentions death ol 
Bill (or “Nigger’—as he was always “billed”) 
Pickett (am sure spelled with two ?#’s). “Bull- 
dogger” not “Bulldozer” is technical rodeo term 


(Continued on p. 50) 





The Weekly Newsma 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Issociates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, J. T. Everitt, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Schuyler Jackson, E. D 
age f Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, Francis 
deN Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, Charles 
Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U.S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain. Central and South 
America, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $8.00. 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice re 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. ss 

Address all correspondence regarding subserip 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Ci 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, “ill. 
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TRADITION AND TASTE 

















The social rituals that accompany the nuptial ceremony are, by tradition 
and taste, keyed to the superlative. In keeping with tradition and by 


personal preference, brides of five generations have chosen, for their 


invitations and their announcements, the acknowledged perfection of 


Wedding Papers by Crane. Z. & W. M. Crane, Inc., Dalton. Massachusetts. 


Grane 


—— => FINE WEDDING and LETTER PAPERS@-——> 
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smooth 


In THE most convincing tire test ever 
made, the Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire 
proved to be the longest wearing, safest 
and most economical of all tires! 

The test was conducted by Harry 
Tucker, Professor of Highway Engi- 
neering of North Carolina State College 
—and widely known in the engineering 
world for his knowledge of road con- 
struction and its relation to tire wear. 

In the test, were the first line 6-ply 
tires of the seven largest-selling brands, 
including two mail-order tires, and the 
Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire. The results 
are shown in the letter on the right. 

The Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire ran 
39,025. miles! And every one of the 
39,025 miles was an anti-skid mile! 
There was a safe tread right to the end. 
This test proves that the Air-Cooled 
Tire is the only tire in the world that 
never wears smooth! 

Cost figures were eye-opening, too. 
The Air-Cooled Tire cost was just 
36/1000 of a cent per mile—17.61% 
lower for total miles, and 44.10% lower 
for anti-skid miles than the other tires. 

What enables the Air-Cooled Tire to 
make these amazing records? Its pat- 
ented air-cooled construction! Holes, 
running through the tread, carry off 
destructive heat and permit the thick- 
est tread ever put on a tire. And— 
when the first tread wears off—these 
holes form a second anti-skid tread 
which lasts down to the last mile! 

See this patented tire—write Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
for name of nearest Seiberling dealer. 
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THE Up-ToO-DATE CAR 









Chrysler Six Sedan, $895 





. 


ee 


Dashing smartness... luxury... great stamina 


and patented 


FOUR DIFFERENT CHASSIS SIZES 
—19 MODELS — $885 to $3595 


Chrysler Six, $885 to $935 (On Sixes, Automatic 
Clutch is optional at $8 extra and Oilite Squeak- 
Proof Springs at $10 extra); Chrysler Eight $1435 
to $1695; Chrysler Imperial Eight, $1925 to $2195; 
Chrysler Imperial Custom Eight, $2895 to $3595. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 
DUPLATE SAFETY PLATE GLASS standard on Custom Eights. 
Obtainable on Sixand Eight Sedans, $17.50; on Imperial 


Sedans, $20; all 2-pass. Coupes, $9.50. All closed models wired 


for PHILCO-TRANSITONE RADIO 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH . FREE WHEELING 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


CENTRIFUSE BRAKE 


FLOATING POWER 


CHRYSLER value goes beyond fine materials and fine workmanship. Chry- 


sler value begins at the very roots—in basic engineering It goes beyond 
weight alone, or wheelbase alone, or horsepower alone. It embraces every- 
thing, from the smallest details up to the greatest engineering development 
of modern times—Floating Power. %* It’s what Chrysler cars give that 
other cars do not give. It’s what Chrysler cars do that other cars cannot do. 
It’s what Chrysler puts into the vitals of a car. %* The unique results of 
Chrysler’s patented Floating Power engine mounting demonstrate clearly 
that no up-to-date motor car should be without Floating Power. * Today 
of all times drive a Chrysler before you put down a penny on any new cat. 
Learn what smooth performance really is. Learn what it feels like to drive 
a car that is totally free from power tremor at all speeds. * Learn how 
effortlessly a Chrysler does everything. How easily it steers. How mobile 
and fast it is in traffic. How restful to be able to drive without ever touching 
the clutch pedal. How quickly and silently you can change from gear to gear 
at any speed. How instantly and evenly Chrysler’s hydraulic brakes take 
hold. %* Scale up Chrysler value any way you wish—it scales up bigger. 
Tune in on CHRYSLER MOTORS RADIO PROGRAM ‘‘Ziegfeld Radio Show’’ person- 
ally conducted by Flo Ziegfeld—Columbia Coast-to-Coast Network; every Sunday Evening. 


SILENT GEAR SELECTOR 
ALL-STEEL BODY 


OILITE SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS 


DRUMS DOUBLE-DROP GIRDER-TRUSS FRAME 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY - 
First Fishing 


Last week President Hoover & friends 
drove out to the Rapidan camp for two 
days. He pulled on hip boots at once, 
went fishing by himself, caught twelve 
trout. One was 14 in. long. After lunch 
he napped. In a cold drizzle during the 
late afternoon he reeled in eight more 
trout, bringing his day’s catch to the legal 
limit. Sunday newspapers and White 
House mail were dropped into the camp 
from an Army airplane. Wet, bleak 
weather drove the President & party back 
to Washington early. 

@ National Hospital Day (May 12) got a 
Presidential endorsement. All good citi- 
zens were advised to go to hospitals ‘‘and 
familiarize themselves with their splendid 
service.” 

¢ All within 15 min. on the White House 
south lawn President Hoover had his pic- 
ture taken with: 1) the U. S. and Ca- 
nadian Davis Cup teams; 2) nine school- 
teachers from Portsmouth, N. H.; 3) 55 
members of the American-Czechoslovak- 
ian Society of Illinois; 4) delegates from 
the National Society of the Daughters of 
1812. 

@ Ambassador John North Willys 
dropped in to inform the President for- 
mally that he was resigning his post in 
Poland to go back to automobile making. 
@ Henry Ford called at the White House. 
To the President: ‘“‘We’re selling all the 
cars we can make and we’re getting in lots 
of cash, some of it in big bills. I mean by 
big bills the old-style large-size ones that 
might have been in hiding. If the people 
who quit business to go into gambling a 
few years ago would go back to work, they 
could sell all they produce.” Mr. & Mrs. 
Ford drove off in a Lincoln (the White 
House impartially uses Cadillacs, Pierce- 
Arrows, Lincolns—three of each) to “en- 
joy the flowers” in Virginia. 

@ Herbert Hoover once attended Pacific 
College at Newberg, Ore. Last week Dr. 
Levi Talbot Pennington, its president, was 
at the White House to interest President 
Hoover in a campaign to raise $300,000 
for Pacific’s endowment. 

@ To Architect Dwight James Baum of 
New York President Hoover presented 
the Better Homes gold medal for design- 
ing the best small house in 1931. At 
Fieldston, N. Y., one Francis Collins lives 
in the prize Baum house. 

@ Last week President Hoover could stop 
worrying about being renominated next 
month in Chicago. With Kentucky’s 25 
votes, he had 22 more than the necessary 
convention majority of 578 already 
pledged. 


@ President Hoover went to Richmond, 
Va. to address a conference of Governors 
on taxation and economy. He exhibited 
a table showing the rise of all govern- 
mental costs—Federal, State, municipal— 
from less than three billion dollars in 1913 
to 14 billions in 1930. As the President 
left the rostrum, New York’s ambitious 
Roosevelt stepped forward with out- 
stretched hand. “Glad to see you again,” 
said the President as they shook hands. 
Governor Roosevelt was ready with a 
compliment: “Very good speech, Mr. 
President.” During the Wilson era the 
Hoovers and the Roosevelts were fast 
friends, saw much of each other at Sunday 
night suppers. 


Next day the Governors and their ladies 
journeyed to Washington to be dined at 
the White House. Minnesota’s gay 
Farmer-Laborite Olson, who had waved 
from the Richmond rostrum to an uniden- 
tified woman as the band played the na- 
tional anthem, missed the dinner. Report- 
ers found him at the Powhatan Hotel, 
caught in “the press of official business.” 


In the State dining room plump Mrs. 
Clayton Douglass Buck was on the Presi- 
dent’s right because her husky husband 
runs Delaware, first State to ratify the 
Constitution. On the President’s left in 
golden spangles, gold shoes and jade ear- 
rings was sharp, smart, colorful Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot who had just been defeated 
for Congress in Pennsylvania (see p. 15). 
On leaving the White House, Governor 
Roosevelt, always jovial with the Press, 
when asked what he had discussed with 
President Hoover, said: “One may not 
talk when leaving the White House. I’ve 
been there before.” Governor Pinchot was 
asked if he talked politics. - “Not a pol,” 
said he. “Not a tic.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The Senate: 


@ Passed the $111,793,000 appropriation 
bill for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce & Labor, after arbitrarily cut- 
ting it 10%, below the House total. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Minnesota’s 
Shipstead appropriating $1,450,000, for 
grasshopper eradication in the Northwest. 
@ Voted (39-to-29) to take up the Phil- 
ippine Independence bill; action was 
blocked by New York’s Copeland who fili- 
bustered with a speech on the virtues of 
Hot Springs (Ark.) water. 
@ Declined (64-to-18) to unseat John 
Hollis Bankhead in favor of James 
Thomas (“Tom-Tom’) Heflin as Ala- 
bama’s Senator (see below). 
@ Swore in John Sanford Cohen as Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

The House: 
@ Agreed (202-to-171) to the Senate's 
amendments to the Democratic tariff bill 
which takes flexing from the President, 
suggests an international tariff conference; 
sent it to the White House for a veto. 
@ Passed the $326,000,000 naval appro- 
priation bill, after refusing to recommit it 
for a further 10%, cut. 
@ Debated the omnibus 
(see p. 13). 


economy bill 





Last Heffle 


Most Senators thought they had heard 
the final heffling of James Thomas (‘““Tom- 
Tom”) Heflin, their hulking colleague for 
a decade, when on March 4, 1931 the 71st 
Congress was silenced. As the Capitol’s 
double doors closed on his flapping broad- 
cloth coat tails, they believed that his 
creamy vest, his lush black tie, his florid 
face and droning voice had passed forever 
from the scene. Had Alabama not repudi- 
ated him in 1930 for political apostasy, 
electing John Hollis Bankhead in his 
place? Those who supposed they were 
through with heffling were mistaken. Last 
week, in full oldtime regalia, ‘““Tom-Tom” 
Heflin was back upon the Senate floor, 
smashing a ham-like fist into a pink palm, 
ranting and roaring as of old, crying, “My 
God, Senators, think of that!” 

Democrat Heflin contested the election 
of Senator Bankhead, claimed it had been 
stolen from him. For months he haunted 
the Capitol corridors while a Senate Com- 
mittee investigated his charges. As a final 
courtesy he was extended the extraordi- 
nary privilege of addressing the Senate as 
a private citizen on why he should be 
seated over Mr. Bankhead. Given two 
hours, he took five hours, twelve minutes. 
His speech filled 27 pages in the Congres- 
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sional Record, cost the Government $1,000 
to print. 

Of new facts he had none. He quoted 
Jesus Christ, Pontius Pilate, Byron, Bryan 
and a man named Bugg. He told funny 
stories (the widow at her husband’s fu- 
neral who was so surprised at the preach- 
er’s eulogy that she sent her son up to 
look into the coffin to see if the dead man 
really was his “paw’); sad stories (the 
step-son who received a pair of brogans 
at Christmas while the other children got 
fine shoes and then complained that they 
hurt him not in the feet but in the heart). 
He treated the Senate to a long legendary 
account of Roland of Roncesvalles who 
“guarded the gate with drawn sword 
against all impostors.” 

“Alabama!” he heffled in conclusion. 
“I'd give my life to protect its good name 
and honor. I’m fighting for the factory 
girls ... the farmers... the  school- 
teachers . . . and the boys who go down 
into the bowels of the earth to dig for 
coal and iron... . I'll fight on & on & 
es ha 
The Senate was unimpressed. It voted 
(64-to-18) to seat Mr. Bankhead. Flushed, 
crushed, Citizen Heflin gave the chamber 
one last lingering look, rose from his chair, 
marched defiantly out. Democrats were 
gathering around Senator Bankhead with 
congratulations. Not one bade “Tom-Tom” 
Heflin good-bye. The 18 Senators who 
had voted for him were all Republicans. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Pension Veto 

Greatest of pension-vetoing Presidents 
was Grover Cleveland. He killed more 
than 275 bounty measures in four years, 
thereby incurring the hot anger of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Like Cleve- 
land, President Hoover views pension bills 
with suspicion. In three years he has ve- 
toed three general measures concerning 
veterans and their government pay: 1) 
pensions for World Warriors disabled in 
civil life; 2) increased allowances for 
Spanish War soldiers and their depend- 
ents; 3) the 50% Bonus loan law. All 
three were repassed by Congress. 

Last week President Hoover added to 
his reputation as a pension-killer when he 
vetoed an omnibus bill granting or increas- 
ing pensions to veterans and their widows 
who could not make their claims stick un- 
der the general laws. Lumping 367 such 
extra-legal claims together into one meas- 
ure (H. R. 9575), an indulgent Congress 
passed it without serious consideration, 
debate or a roll call vote. Declared the 
President in a veto message as sharp as 
any by Cleveland: 

“The bill contains many meritorious 
cases ... [but] I must withhold approval 
because of the number of cases which I do 
not deem worthy of public bounty. Most 
of these undeserving cases have been pre- 
viously rejected by the Pension Bureau. 
. . . I cite some instances: 

“A proposed pension for a man who was 
courtmartialed for drunkenness and con- 
duct prejudicial to good order, sentenced 
to six months’ confinement, and whose 
conduct during confinement was so bad 





that he was finally discharged without 
honor for the good of the service. 

“A proposed pension to a man who was 
discharged without honor because of 


chronic alcoholism. 
“A proposed pension to a man who still 
suffers from a wound in the throat self- 
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_ on & on & on.” 


(See col. 1) 


inflicted with a razor, with no disability 
relating to the service. 

“A proposed pension for loss of a leg, 
as the result of being struck by the fender 
of a street car while claimant was lying 
on the track in a completely intoxicated 
condition. 

“A proposed pension to a man who 
spent most of his service in the hospital, 
and was discharged without honor because 
of diseases not contracted in line of duty; 
was shown to have been guilty of malin- 
gering by taking soap pills to aid him in 
appearing anemic, and was recorded to 
have remarked that he knew ‘how to play 
it and proposes doing it as long as he 
oowid.’ .. .” 


PROHIBITION 


“Betrayed” Vineyardists 

Shortly after Prohibition came, a siz- 
able section of the U. S. wine-bibbing pub- 
lic learned that it could, apparently legally, 
fulfill the higher destiny of the grape at 
home. California vineyardists planted vast 
new acreage, grew rich, came to look upon 
Prohibition as a commercial blessing. 
Sadly disillusioned last week for the first 
time, the California Vineyardists’ Associ- 
ation plumped for modification. Cause of 
the disillusionment was a Kansas City 
(Mo.) Federal Court’s decision last 
autumn penalizing Ukiah Grape Products 


Co. for selling unfermented grape juice 
to householders with the understanding 
that it would subsequently develop into 
powered wine. 

Charging the Government with “betray- 
ing” wine-grape growers into costly ex- 
pansion by the Farm Board’s loans to Fruit 
Industries Ltd., last week in San Francisco 
Donald D. Conn, managing director for 
9,000 vineyardists, hotly declared: “I per- 
sonally called on the Assistant U. S. Attor- 
ney General [Mabel Walker Willebrandt] 
in May 1927, and had a_ four-hour 
conference with the officers of that de- 
partment concerning the right to make 
concentrate and the method by which it 
should be marketed... . / Again in De- 
cember 1928, January and March 1929, I 
led a delegation of grape-growers to the 
offices of the Department of Justice to dis- 
cuss the very thing. . . . There was no 
misunderstanding whatever, at any time. 
. .. I laid the plan before Mr. Hoover 
in a personal conference while he was Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Mr. Hoover realized 
the plan bade fair to be the salvation of 
the grape industry and encouraged it per- 
sonally. .. .” 

In Washington the Departments of Jus- 
tice and Agriculture promptly denied ever 
having been consulted about the organiza- 
tion of Fruit Industries Ltd. Just as 
promptly, Chairman James Clifton Stone 
of the Farm Board announced that his 
bureau “did not lend a penny to Fruit 
Industries Ltd. until it had been assured 
by the Department of Justice, the Treas- 
ury and the Prohibition Bureau that the 
grape concentrate business of that com- 
pany was perfectly legai.” 

Coincident with the grape-growers’ ex- 
citement, California was having its first 
Wet v. Dry political scrimmage in a Re- 
publican Senatorial primary race (to be 
voted Aug. 30), to win which is tanta- 
mount to election. Chief champion for 
the Prohibitionists is Senator Samuel 
Shortridge, 70. Other contesting Drys are 
Representative Joe Crail of Los Angeles, 
Representative Philip David Swing of El 
Centro and Robert Pierce (“Bob”) Shuler, 
famed radio evangelist. A militant Wet 
candidate is Tallant Tubbs, rich, blue- 
blooded young San Franciscan whose fam- 
ily has the largest rope business west of 
the Mississippi and who has served in the 
State Senate since 1924, when he was 27. 
Last year he eloped to Reno with Mrs 
Olivia Pillsbury Gibson, daughter of the 
president of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Year before that he conducted a 
lone-wolf campaign for the Republican 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor on a 
dripping Wet platform; surprised himself 
and everybody else by losing by a scant 
17,000 votes out of 889,505 cast. Quick 
to capitalize the grape-growers’ trouble, 
said Tallant Tubbs last week: “I own no 
vineyards. The growers’ statement that 
they have been betrayed is absolutely true. 
I think they have been unfairly treated by 
the Department of Justice. Their present 
plight is due to having been led to believe 
that they could continue to market con- 
centrates, when Justice officials changed 
their attitude. I expect to have the support 
of vineyardists. .. .” 
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DEMOCRATS 
“Chock” 


Last week the Roosevelt bandwagon, 
carrying no less than 231 pledged dele- 
gates, trundled into Massachusetts. There 
for the first time its progress was halted. 
Governor Roosevelt had been warned to 





explained: “It ought to put a chock under 
the bandwagon and stop people from 
jumping on it, on the theory there’s no- 
where else to go. Give what happened 
time to sink in and we'll see.” 

While Massachusetts was voting last 
week, so was Pennsylvania—but with this 
difference: no Democratic nominee for 





International 


Cot. House, GovERNOR RoosEveLtT & Mayor CuRLEY 


An important voice called their man “hollow, 


keep out of the primary in Massachusetts 
on the ground that the State was still as 
fiercely loyal to Alfred Emanuel Smith as 
it was four years ago. Governor Roose- 
velt was persuaded to enter by blustering, 
self-confident James Curley, Mayor of 
Boston. Mayor Curley thought he saw a 
chance to ride a presidential winner and 
thereby become No. 1 Democrat of his 
State. Besides, Col. Edward Mandell 
House, quiet little party strategist with a 
summer home at Manchester, had de- 
clared for the New York Governor, spon- 
sored a luncheon last year in behalf of 
Candidate Roosevelt. To oppose Mayor 
Curley and manage a Smith primary cam- 
paign, forward came Governor Joseph 
Buell Ely and U. S. Senator David Igna- 
tius Walsh. 


In what was really his first serious fight 
for the nomination, Governor Roosevelt 
took a terrible beating in Massachusetts. 
He lost not only every single one of the 
State’s 36 convention votes but also an 
incalculable amount of national prestige. 
The popular Smith margin was 3-to-1. 
Mayor Curley could not even carry his 
own Boston for Mr. Roosevelt. Where 
Senator Walsh topped the slate of Smith 
delegates-at-large with 153,303 votes, the 
Governor’s son James was high man on the 
Roosevelt slate with only 56,480. Few 
observers had anticipated a Smith defeat 
but fewer had expected the bandwagon 
= to get such a downright drub- 
ing. 

After the primary, newshawks flocked 
to see Mr. Smith in his high Manhattan 
office, asked him what the vote meant. He 


? “synthetic.” 

President has carried Pennsylvania since 
the Civil War. Out of some 200,000 Dem- 
ocratic votes cast in a preference primary 
that bound no one, Governor Roosevelt 
ran about 15,000 ahead of Mr. Smith. As 
to the State’s 76 convention votes, Smith 
forces claimed not less than 32, while 
Roosevelt men insisted their candidate 
would get around 60. 

The failure of Governor Roosevelt to 
make a better showing in his first test 
of strength in the urban East caused 
sharp-shooting Pundit Walter Lippmann 
to write in the New York Herald Tribune: 

“The inherent weakness of Governor 
Roosevelt’s candidacy has been made 
manifest to the country. .. . These re- 
sults dispose completely of the Roosevelt 
propaganda that he is the idol of the 
masses. ... Mr. Roosevelt’s protestations 
of interest in the forgotten man have 
brought him just nowhere. . . . The real 
reason is that the people of the East know 
about Mr. Roosevelt and gradually have 
taken his measure. They just do not be- 
lieve in him. They have detected some- 
thing hollow in him, something synthetic, 
something pretended and calculated. . . .” 


Brown Derby men last week produced 
figures to show that the 385 convention 
votes necessary to block a Roosevelt nom- 
ination on the first ballot were already in 
hand. Of these Mr. Smith was given 110 
(Massachusetts 36, Connecticut 16, New 
Jersey 32, Rhode Island 10, Pennsylvania 
16). A coalition of “favorite sons.’ sup- 
plied 254 more (Illinois for Lewis, 58; 
Maryland for Ritchie, 16; Missouri for 
Reed, 36; Oklahoma for Murray, 22; Ohio 


for White, 52; Texas for Garner, 46; Vir- 
ginia for Byrd, 24). Strong Smith senti- 
ment in New York’s unpledged delegation 
of 94 votes was counted on to supply the 
final momentum to “stop Roosevelt.” 
Threatened for the first time, Candidate 
Roosevelt could draw comfort from Dem- 
ocratic history. If he can produce 577 
votes out of 1,154 on the convention’s 
first ballot, he can count himself as good 
as nominated. No Democratic aspirant 
who has mustered a majority on the first 
ballot has ever failed to secure later the 
two-thirds necessary to nominate. 


TAXATION 
Still in the Hole 


While the Senate Finance Committee 
was sweating over the 1932 Revenue Act 
to up taxes and balance the Budget, the 
House of Representatives last week 
worked itself into a lather of revolt on leg- 
islation to cut government costs for the 
same purpose. 

In the process of rewriting the House 
tax bill the Senate committee decided, 
among other things, to: 

1) Increase the normal tax rate, now 
14%, 3% and 5%, to 3%, 6% and 9%, 

2) Up the corporation tax, now 12%, to 
14%. 
3) Omit all tariff schedules including 
those on coal, oil and copper. 

4) Eliminate a 5% tax on candy. 

5) Exempt dividends (as now) from 
the normal tax. 

6) Tax all bank checks for $5 or more 
2¢. 
No Balance? To balance the Budget 
the tax bill will have to raise well over a 
billion dollars in new revenue. Last week 
Washington began to fear that the present 
measure, for all its pricks and thorns, 
would not accomplish that purpose. Frank 
Kent, able observer for the Baltimore Sun, 
reported a “realization, growing stronger 
every day, that the tax bill, as passed by 
the House, falls so far short of balancing 
the Budget that even an approximate bal- 
ance can’t be claimed. . . . The bill will 
not pull the Treasury more than half- 
way to the top of the hole—much less out 
aus + 

“Damndest Rule.” To cut costs tie 
House was presented last week with an 
omnibus bill into which a special commit- 
tee had dumped a quarter-billion dollars 
worth of proposed chips and shavings from 
the government’s lumber yard. Many of 
its items were approved by President 
Hoover as part of his “national economy 
program.” As a non-partisan measure it 
was offered as a “rider” to the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

3ecause economy in any form is a 
bitter draft to the average Congressman, 
he and a majority of his fellows were de- 
termined to make legislative hash out of 
this measure. A_ special rule (“the 
damndest rule we ever got,” according to 
Chairman Pou of the Rules Committee) 
was introduced to limit debate and amend- 


*When some of his estimates were called in 
question, worried Secretary Mills last week went 
to the Capitol, made reluctant admissions, revised 
downwards his tax anticipations for 1933. 
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ments and thus hold the rider intact. But 
the House swept the “gag rule” aside and 
in a state of revolt reminiscent of the 
Sales Tax fight, plunged headlong into 
the redrafting of the economy bill on the 
floor. There was no predominant leader 
of this latest insurrection against author- 
ity. Neither was there any leader strong 
enough to stop it. Different blocs kept 
coalescing to undo the work of the econ- 
omy committee. In four confused, hys- 
terical days the House rejected proposals 
for $125,000,000 in savings, accepted a 
scant $34,000,000. 

Boost & Beneficiaries. Free to pick and 
claw as it chose, the House consented to a 
general 11°% cut in the Iederal payroll but 
only after boosting the minimum wage ex- 
emption from $1,000 to $2,500.* Packed 
in the galleries were the embattled bene- 
ficiaries of this increased exemption, Gov- 
ernment clerks who clapped and cheered 
with delight. President Hoover’s alterna- 
tive plan of enforced furloughs staggered 
through the year was summarily rejected 
by the House. All salaries of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Farm Board, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and Tariff Commission were 
reduced to an arbitrary $10,000 maximum. 

Nepotism, Nerves. The House next 
declined to suspend Saturday half-holidays 
for Government workers (savings lost: 
$9,000,000), to abolish the Army & Navy 
transport service (savings lost: $2,000,- 
000), to withdraw Federal aid from State 
vocational training schools (savings lost: 
$8,500,000). When a political idealist 
named Mouser from Ohio proposed that 
Congressmen strike their idle relatives 
from the clerk hire payroll, he was howled 
down (88-to-40) by a membership ad- 
dicted to nepotism. So excited became the 
sessions that members loudly complained 
of “ragged nerves,” begged for a recess. 

A prime Democratic item in the econ- 
omy bil! was a consolidation of the Army 
&’ Navy into a Department of National 
Defense which was supposed to save at 
least $50.000.000 per year. By a vote of 
153-to-135 the House rejected such a 
merger, much to the satisfaction of Presi- 
dent Hoover and Secretaries Hurley and 
Adams. Other things the House did pleas- 
ing to the President were to provide for 
consolidation of public works activities 
and to authorize the White House to 
merge overlapping departmental agencies. 

Feet to Fire. With the House politi- 
cally set against all serious economy, its 
leaders feared that the tattered omnibus 
bill would, in the end, produce savings of 
only $50,.000.000, far short of the amount 
required to balance the Budget even with 
a realistic tax bill. Greatly provoked was 
Speaker Garner at the Democratic run- 
away from the recommendations of his 
economy committee. He vowed that roll 
call votes would later be taken on all im- 
portant changes “to put the members’ feet 
to the fire in the matter of economy.” 

*President Hoover will take a pay cut from 
$75,000 to $67,025. Cabinet salaries will drop 
from $15,000 to $13,625. Senators and Con- 
gressmen will have $825 deduoted from their 
$10,000. 





CRIME 
Dodger Denied : 


The U. S. Supreme Court last week 
turned its back on Alphonse (“Scarface’’) 
Capone. Its refusal to review the convic- 
tion of Chicago’s No. 1 Public Enemy as 
a tax-dodger meant that Capone would 
spend the next eleven years in Federal 
penitentiary. 
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“Circus” in Manhattan 


The procedure of befuddling a speak- 
easy visitor and inducing him to sign 
checks, often raised later, is known in the 
underworld as “giving him the circus.” 
Circus victims, part of whose money goes 
to the taxicab driver who steers them to 
the evil retreat, are usually so ashamed of 
themselves afterward that they fail to re- 
port to the police. This racket, Police 
Commissioner Edward P. Mulrooney told 
the New York Bond Club two months ago, 
is one which the police are particularly 
anxious to stamp out. His speech did not 
fall on entirely deaf ears. Last week one 
New Yorker with the courage of his indis- 
cretions, Henry C. Murphy of the Curb 
Exchange, appeared before the Prohibition 
Administrator with the information that 
he had been detained in a Manhattan West 
Side saloon for 48 hours, liquored, doped, 
threatened, made to sign $2.000 worth of 
checks. Three Prohibition agents accom- 
panied Broker Murphy to the place, ar- 
rested three startled men and two women 
for violating the Prohibition Act. Well 
pleased, Commissioner Mulrooney’s men 
started building up evidence for a kidnap- 
ping charge against the prisoners, a crime 
punishable in New York with from 20 
years to life imprisonment. 


TERRITORIES 
“Manslaughter, with Leniency’ 
Seven-to-five for acquittal. 
That was how the jury, 30 minutes out 
of its box in the Honolulu courtroom, 


, 


stood on its first ballot. Of the five Ameri- 
cans, three Chinese, a Dane, a German, a 
Portuguese and a Hawaiian, only a minor- 
ity were for convicting Lieut. Thomas 
Hedges Massie, U. S. N., Mrs. Granville 
Roland Fortescue, his mother-in-law, and 
Seamen Lord and Jones for the second- 


degree murder of Joseph Kahahawai Jr, 
After that, locked in around the long 
table with Foreman John Stone at its 
head, the jurors settled down to harangue 
one another on Hawaii’s most sensational 
case. 

Under the law they had to trust their 
recollection on all the things that had 
been said in court during the three-week 
trial. They had heard Prosecutor Kelley's 
witnesses give an account of Kahahawai’s 
kidnapping and the discovery of his 
corpse. They had listened to Lieut. 
Massie’s long story of how his wife had 
been ravished, its effect on his mind, his 
success in extorting a confession from 
Kahahawai just before, with a revolver in 
his hand, his mind went blank. Pretty 
young Thalia Fortescue Massie had dra- 
matically corroborated her husband’s tale, 
Alienists had sworn that Lieut. Massie was 
insane at the time; others, that he was 
not. What rang loudest in the jury’s ears, 
though, were the last things they had 
heard, the lawyers’ summations. 

Clarence Darrow, in what he said would 
be his last big case, took more than four 
hours to plead for acquittal. He swung 
his long arms, glared, shouted, coaxed, 
sentimentalized, used all his courtroom 
tricks before sinking back into his chair 
an exhausted old man. His argument was 
that the defendants had been trapped by 
Fate in a chain of sorrowful circumstances 
beyond their control. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “Am | 
dreaming? ... Can you imagine any 
greater calamity which could have befallen 
this family? . . . If this wife and mother, 
this husband and these faithful boys go tv 
the penitentiary, it won’t be the first time 
the penitentiary has been sanctified by its 
inmates. But if they go, it would place 
such a blot on the fair name of this island 
that all the Pacific Ocean could not wash 
it away. . . . Every instinct that moves 
human beings is with us in this case... . 
Lieut. Massie is not a small man, except 
in size. There is no cowardice, no fear in 
him. . . . What’s that other defendant's 
name? Oh, yes, Lord. It almost popped 
my mind. I don’t think it’s been men- 
tioned here more than once. I remember 
Jones because he got drunk and somehow 
that appealed to me. What have these two 
boys done that 20 years should be taken 
out of their lives? . . . This beautiful 
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island, halfway from Asia, mother of all, 
and America, newest of all. . . .” 

Prosecutor Kelley, summing up, accused 
Lieut. Massie of lying, of hiding behind 
women’s skirts. “The most you can say 
for him is that he lied like a gentleman. 

He] would at least have had the respect 
of the community if he had picked up a 
gun and mowed down his wife’s assailants 
when she first identified them at the hos- 
pital instead of waiting four months to 
commit murder. 

“Is there to be one law for people here 
and one for visitors? If you let these peo- 
ple go, they’ll make Massie an admiral 
because he and Admiral Pratt [Chief of 
Naval Operations in Washington] think 
alike. They both believe in lynch law. If 
one serpent of lynch law is allowed to raise 
its head, watch out! Without being swayed 
by mercy or by admirals—for in the 
language of Smedley Butler I say, ‘to hell 
with the admirals’**—there’s no reason why 
you can’t bring in a unanimous verdict 
of guilty. We do not ask for vengeance— 
only justice.” 

Charging the jury, Judge Davis stressed 
the conspiracy angle which would tie the 
four defendants together and make them 
all responsible for Kahahawai’s death. He 
minimized the ravishment of Mrs. Massie 
except in so far as it affected her hus- 
band’s mind. He told the jury it could 
find the defendants guilty of second-degree 
murder, or of manslaughter, or could ac- 
quit them altogether. Lieut. Massie could 
also be acquitted on the insanity plea. 

After the first ballot the jury knew it 
was in for a siege of debate. The idea of 
compromising on a lesser charge—i. e. 
manslaughter—was early advanced. When 
they went to bed that night, the jurors 
were still about evenly divided. 

Next day it drizzled. Sharp angry words 
filled the jury room. Some jurors, weary 
of argument, lapsed into sullen silence or 
stretched their legs out on a_ balcony. 
Gradually the majority for acquittal had 
become a majority for a manslaughter 
verdict. The Darrow summation did not 
impress the jury. Said one member after- 
wards: “He talked to us like a lot of 
farmers. That stuff may go over big in 
the Middle West but not here.” The testi- 
mony of alienists was generally discounted 
of both sides. The jurors agreed Lieut. 
Massie was sane. Some jurors expressed 
large doubts about Kahahawai’s alleged 
confession, others that Lieut. Massie had 
done the actual shooting. Mrs. Massie’s 
fit of temper on the witness stand where 
she tore up evidence did the defense no 
good with the jury. Talk ran on. Mi- 
nority jurors were tired of haggling, ob- 
stinacy ceased to be a virtue. Dusk came 
and dinner, then the second night. . . . 


Next morning the jury stood 10-to-2 to 
convict on a manslaughter charge. Some 
one suggested a recommendation of leni- 
ency. That brought another juror over 
and a cheer that could be heard outside 
Went up from the barren jury room. When 
Judge Davis summoned the jury during 


-_—_——.. 


_ *Sitting in the courtroom was Rear Admiral 
Yates Stirling Jr., Commandant of the Pearl 
Harbor Naval 


tase 


the afternoon to ask if an agreement was 
in sight, Foreman Stone said he thought 
so. Back in the jury room the last man 
was argued with, shouted at, verbally bull- 
dozed until his resistance was at last 
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CORNELIA 


“People did not seem as anxious 
asf” 


(See col 3) 


broken down. The 15th ballot was unan- 
imous. 

The sun was just sinking into the Pacific 
when the jury filed back into the court- 
room. Foreman Stone handed out its four 
verdicts on the four defendants: 

Guilty of Manslaughter, with leniency 
recommended. 

A wild sob stabbed the courtroom’s 
silence. It came from Mrs. Massie. “Don’t 
cry, darling,’ said her husband. Mrs. 
Fortescue’s chin tilted defiantly. Seaman 
Jones bit his fingernails. Lawyer Darrow 
slumped into a chair. 

Judge Davis postponed sentence for a 
week. The four convicts faced anything 
from ten years imprisonment to a sus- 
pended sentence. Honolulu was ominously 
silent. 

While defense counsel prepared to ap- 
peal and the city’s white women organ- 
ized a boycott against business firms em- 
ploying the jurors, the U. S. mainland 
made no bones about its shocked aston- 
ishment and dismay at the verdict. Edi- 
torial writers produced red-hot pieces to 
the effect that Hawaii was no longer a 
“white man’s country.” In California Vice 
Admiral Standley declared that Lieut. 
Massie had “the sympathy of the Navy.” 
Said Rear Admiral Reeves: “Isn’t it a 
shame! I didn’t believe it was possible.” 

In Washington the White House was 
flooded with telegrams protesting the ver- 
dict, asking President Hoover to issue im- 
mediate pardons.* At the Capitol Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee suggested im- 

*Territorial pardoning power rests with Gov- 


ernor Lawrence M. Judd of Hawaii, not with 
the President. 


peachment for Judge Albert M. Christy 
who was accused of forcing the grand 
jury to indict. To New York’s Copeland 
the verdict was “distressing,” to Utah’s 
King, “a miscarriage of justice.” 

Almost forgotten in the deluge of sym- 
pathy for the defendants and condemna- 
tion for Hawaiian justice was the fact 
that a retrial of the Ala Moana assault on 
Mrs. Massie is scheduled to begin in the 
same Honolulu court this month. The 
four surviving defendants, brown bucks 
now out on bail, will be prosecuted by 
the same man who got his first conviction 
in the Kahahawzi case. Last week Hono- 
lulu waited anxiously to see if Prosecutor 
Kelley would exhibit the same energy and 
resourcefulness in driving for a conviction 
in the assault case as he did in the murder 
case. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Puddler & Mammon 

Into every crack & corner of Pennsyl- 
vania went Major General Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler, U. S. M. C. (retired), cam- 
paigning for the Republican senatorial 
nomination. A Dry, he was endorsed by 
Governor Gifford Pinchot. He made 126 
speeches (preceded, he said, by 126 silent 
prayers). But neither speeches nor prayers 
ivailed him. Senator James John (‘‘Pud- 
dler Jim”) Davis, a Wet supported by 
3oss Vare’s Philadelphia machine, last 
week won renomination by a 350,000-vote 
majority. 

Shortly after Congressman Louis T. 
McFadden of the 15th Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict had accused President Hoover of 
treason on the War Debts last winter, 
Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, the Gov- 
ernor’s wife and no political friend of 
the President, announced her Republican 
candidacy for the House from Mr. Mc- 
Fadden’s district. Last week 15th Dis- 
trict voters renominated Mr. McFadden 
who returned to the House to receive an 
ovation from his colleagues 

Mrs. Pinchot had campaigned in a bright 
blue Studebaker. Often she stepped out 
wearing mannish knickerbockers. Big post- 
ers bearing her sharp profile had blared 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Defeated, she observed: “People did not 
seem as anxious to send me to Congress 
as I was to go.” Then she, too, journeyed 
to Washington, dined with many another 
Governor's wife at the White House (see 
D. 32). 


North Shore Final 

On primary election night last month 
unofficial counts showed Ralph E. Church, 
State legislator, defeated for the Republi- 
can Congressional nomination in the roth 
Illinois District—the fashionable North 
Shore—by James Simpson Jr., horsey, so- 
cialite son of the board chairman of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. Last week final figures 
proved that Mr. Church had, after all, 
nosed out Junior Simpson by 73 votes out 
of some 83,000 cast. Hopelessly beaten in 
the primary was Carl Chindblom, Republi- 
can incumbent. A recount was expected 
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Great Concert 


Three years before Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven shook his great fist at the thunder & 
lightning raging outside his window and 
fell back dead on his bed, his Ninth (last) 
Symphony was given its first performance 
in Vienna. Beethoven, a homely, dumpy, 
shaggy-headed little figure, stood in the 
orchestra, eyes fixed on his score, awk- 
wardly beating time. He was not the 
official conductor. The players had been 
instructed to pay him no attention. He 
was so deaf by that time that he could 
hear nothing of the great, surging music 
called for by the pinny, almost illegible 
little notes he had made. He did not sense 
the applause which came afterwards until 
one of the soloists, a Fraiilein Caroline 
Unger, turned him around so that his eyes 
could take it in. The music passed into 
the background then. The demonstration 
took a sudden, emotional turn as the 
people started shouting, beating their 
palms together still harder in an effort to 
assure the fierce-looking little man of 
their sympathy, their appreciation. 

When Arturo Toscanini finished con- 
ducting Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
Manhattan’s Carnegie Halli last week, the 
demonstration took the same emotional 
turn as the scene in Vienna 108 years ago. 
Toscanini had given a great concert, per- 
haps the greatest he has ever given. But 
more, the audience had not seen & heard 
him for weeks. He had been sick (TiM_E, 
Dec. 21). His conducting arm had failed 
him. He had had to cut short his season, 
go back to Italy for treatments. The ru- 
mor that he might never come back had 
never quite been downed, yet he had come 
back, traveled 4,500 mi. from Italy to 
help unemployed U: S. musicians. The 
audience stood up when he came on stage. 
It rhapsodized over him during intermis- 
sion. It suddenly started cheering when 
the concert was done. For once Toscanini 
was disarmed, appeared not ungrateful for 
appreciation. 

The first performance of the Ninth 
Symphony was a financial failure. Beetho- 
ven’s reward from the King of Prussia, 
to whom he dedicated it, was an imitation 
diamond ring. The concert last week, 
except for a few $250 boxes, was sold out 
the day it was announced. The Philhar- 
monic Symphony sent back $10,000 in 
checks, turned thousands away from the 
box-office. At the hall when receipts were 
added it was found that Toscanini had 
earned some $26,000 for his jobless broth- 
ers, only $1.000 less than Paderewski 
raised in Madison Square Garden, which 
seats 18,903 against Carnegie’s 2,760. 

The program had attracted everyone: 
the Prelude to Parsifal and the Good Fri- 
day Music, then the great Ninth Sym- 
phony. It was Toscanini’s idea of “the 
perfect program.” Wagner, in his last, 
leisurely opera worked with such themes 
as idealistic love, faith through suffering, 
purification, redemption. He varied them, 
interchanged them so masterfully, so melo- 
diously that a certain haloed authenticity 
has become attached to his muddled alle- 
gory of the Grail-keepers. 

Beethoven’s ideas for the Ninth Sym- 
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phony were so titanic that they would not 
be kept within ordinary symphonic bounds. 
He wrote an opening movement teeming 
with conflict, a scherzo that called in 
horns and tympani, a slow deeply reflec- 
tive movement, then a crashing, cumula- 
tive finale based on Schiller’s “Ode to 
Joy.” For the finale Beethoven brought 
in voices, solos and a great chorus which 
some critics have pronounced irrelevant, 
too difficult for human voices. But Tosca- 
nini last week performed another of his 
miracles. 

A half-hour after the concert Toscanini 
hurried from Carnegie Hall to obey the 
precept he had just preached so elo- 
quently. He went to the home of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, his longtime friend at the 
Scala and at the Metropolitan. They had 











Metropolitan Opera House at a reduced 
salary. Gigli made his reputation at the 
Metropolitan before he started coining 
money in concert. He, it was revealed, 
was the one artist who would not volun. 
tarily take a 10%, salary cut last winter 
(Time, Nov. 30). The Metropolitan said: 
“He not only refused to make a concession 
of a single cent, but in addition criticized 
and ridiculed the artists who had reduced 
their salaries. ... Under the circun- 
stances, the relations between the opera 
company and Mr. Beniamino Gigli be- 
came intolerable. a4 

Tenor Gigli said that the salary cut 
would have taken $23,000 out of the 
$100,000 coming to him by contract next 
year. “I have no regret and no apology 
to make. . . . I was ready with my fellow- 
artists to contribute a substantial part of 
my earnings. But when my sincere 


offers were met with conditions and im- 
positions which would have diminished my 
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Toscanini & THE PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


After the concert, he practiced what he preached. 


not spoken for 17 years. Now they greeted 


each other with passionate penitence. the 
frail little Toscanini and the hulking 


Gatti, both of them in their sixties. They 
wept. Signor Gatti regretted that a cold 
had kept him from the toncert. They were 
friends again. 

The rift between Toscanini and Gatti 
has never been explained. They went to 
the U. S. together in 1908, worked to- 
gether until 1915. Then Toscanini an- 
nounced that he was leaving the Metro- 
politan, never coming back. After their 
reunion, Toscanini and Gatti met again 
the next day for lunch. Friends got Tos- 
canini’s luggage ready for sailing. He and 
Gatti talked late into the afternoon, about 
Toscanini’s sore arm, about Gatti’s De- 
pression difficulties at the Metropolitan. 
Gatti went to see Toscanini sail on the 
Ile de France. The two shook hands be- 
fore a battery of cameras so that the whole 
world could see that they had made up. 


——e-—- - 


Gigli Out 


Beniamino Gigli (pronounced “zhee- 
lee’’), self-styled ‘world’s greatest tenor,” 
let it be known last week that he for one 
would not go on singing at Manhattan’s 


dignity as a man and as an artist, I pre- 
ferred to follow the only straight path: 
never to bargain with one’s self respect. 
I leave the Metropolitan with a tran- 
quil conscience but with sadness in my 
heart. ih 

Gigli’s fellow-artists vigorously took up 
the rebuttal. Thirty-two signed a state- 
ment: “No serious pretext can explain 
such a behavior. . . . Mr. Gigli has dur- 
ing the current season profited from the 
sacrifice which we have made to keep the 
Metropolitan going and is again trying to 
get his full salary at the expense of all of 
us who are reducing our respective sal- 
aries. We protest against Mr. Gigli’s lack 
of co-operation and esprit de corps.” 

The New York Times headlined a ru- 
mor that Soprano Maria Jeritza was also 
quitting the opera because of the salary 
cut. Manager Gatti-Casazza furiously de- 
nied this. Jeritza was one of the first to 
take the salary cut in the autumn. But 
her contract has expired, has not yet been 
renewed for the shortened 1932-33 sea- 
son. The Times rumor appeared to be 
founded on the fact that Swedish Soprano 
Goeta Ljungberg, tall & blonde like 
Jeritza, is ready to sing Tosca next year, 
a role Jeritza usually sings. 
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year, 


wre your wife drives, when your 
family rides, you want SAFE tires on 
your car—the best tires money can buy. 
That means Goodyear Tires, and this year 
it means the new Goodyear Silent All- 
Weather —the first tire to combine SAFETY 
with SILENCE, giving noiseless non-skid trac- 
tion in the center of the tread where it 
belongs. 


Yes indeed, the best tires—in dependabil- 
ity as well as in value —are Goodyears. 
Don’t take our word for it. Take the public’s. 
The public registers its choice by the way it 
buys, and Goodyears are FiRST-choice by a 
margin of millions each year. Yet they cost 


no more than second-choice tires. No 
wonder, is it, that ‘““more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind!” 


ra 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 


TUNE N: 


Goodyear invites you to 
hear the Revellers Quar- 
tet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra and 
a feature guest artist 
every Wednesday night, 
over N. B.C. Red Net- 
work, WEAF and Asso- 


ciated Stations 
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Hy you ever, fresh from France, 
gone into a restaurant in Eng- 
land or America and ordered Filet 
d Agneau a la Condé? ... And has 
it then occurred to you to wonder 
why a French chef away from his 
own people can’t cook in quite the 
way he can at home? 

The truth is, if you want the best 
French cooking, you must go among 
Frenchmen. The French are firm 
about some things—and food is one 
of them. They know good food, and 
they insist on getting it. If it isn’t 
exactly right, they send it back! A 
good chef in France is honored 






De Grasse, June 28 ee 


Ite pe France, June 3. June 22 ee 


RocuaMBEAu, July 12) ee 


above kings—but unlike kings, he 
is not above reproach. Like any 
other artist, he is constantly in the 
presence of his critics. 

That is why lovers of good food 
always take the French Line. For 
here, among Frenchmen (and gour- 
mets of every race), they are served 
with the same delicacy, skill and 
imagination that they would ex- 
pect at Foyot’s or Larue’s. Here, 
at Pier 57, 3000 miles from Paris, 
they are already in France. 

And as with the food, so 
with everything else. Eng- 
lish-speaking stewards . . . 


Paris, June 11, June 29, July 22. ee 





spacious cabins . . . every comfort. 


convenience, luxury . . . and back 
of all this the sturdy traditions of 
French Line seamanship. 

If you care about the niceties of 
living ... if you like to get some- 
thing for your money that you can’t 
get anywhere else . . . make your 
next trip on the French Line. Any 
authorized travel agent will be glad 
to help you voyage on France 


Afloat. . . . The French Line, 19 
State Street, New York City. 


French Line My 


Cuamparn, June 30, July 19 ee 


LAFAYETTE, May 21, June 21 






FRANCE, June 16 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 
“Quote Me T 00” 


Statesmen of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence debated what constitutes an “offen- 
sive weapon” at Geneva last week. Points: 

French Delegate Charles Dumont: The 
[German] “pocket battleship” is definitely 
offensive. 

German Delegate Baron von Rhein- 
haben: What about the “big ship” block- 
ade of our ports, which was the decisive 
turning point of the World War? 

M. Dumont: If we were speaking of the 
past, I might mention the invasions of 
France in 1870 and in 1914. 

Baron von Rheinbaben: I suggest you 
go back to the Napoleonic wars and dis- 
cover one of the greatest invasions in all 
history. (Business of shaking hands by M. 


Dumont and Baron von Rheinbaben— 
later—to show their “international good 
will.’’) 

Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, 


U.S. N.: The submarine is the only really 
offensive naval weapon. 

M. Dumont; The submarine is almost 
exclusively defensive! It is the poor man’s 
weapon and the small nation’s safeguard. 

U. S. Senator Claude A. Swanson: We 
are a threat to no nation! A battleship is 
cheaper and more effective for defensive 
purposes than to build fortifications along 
our coastline. Battleships have saved us a 
great, expensive army for defense pur- 
poses. 

Uruguayan Delegate Dr. Paulina Luisi: 
Even toy soldiers should be abolished. We 
must disarm the nursery! 

British Vice-Admiral Alfred Pound: The 
capital ships of the world are more pre- 
cious than rubies to the countries possess- 
ing them. No nation is going to risk them 
by pitting them against coastal fortifica- 
tions.* It is not fair to claim that they 
are destined for carrying out invasions. 

Such talk as this, multiplied by 57 na- 
tions and by every language from Chinese 
to Spanish helped the Conference to dead- 
lock itself again, forced the Delegates to 
vote a “recess” to May 15. 

Audacious, several Paris papers twitted 
Statesman Stimson and Prime Minister 
MacDonald for their impatience to get 
Conference action (Time, May 2), ac- 
cused them of coming to Geneva with the 
motto “Quote Me Too!” Mr. Stimson 
who had leased a sumptuous Louis XVI 
villa (“The Stimson Musée’’) gave it up 
after a residence of 16 days, motored to 
sunny Cannes, prepared to sail for home. 

Optimistic was the “Glad Delegate,” 
hand-picked by President Hoover who 
knew well what he was doing when he 
picked Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke college, and put 
her on the U. S. Delegation (Time, Feb. 
8). Said she: “This conference has not 
and will not fail [sic]. Every day I receive 
letters, cables and petitions. A famous 
military man has just cabled me ‘My job 
was to plant mines during the War and it 
will haunt me until I die. Something must 
be done at this Conference!’ ” 





*Japan did so last winter at Shanghai. 





King’s Fingers 

Out to Twickenham last week dashed 
Scotland Yard detectives, summoned by a 
close friend of George V whom London 
newspapers respectfully call ““King Manoel 
of Portugal,” despite the fact that Portu- 
gal became a Republic in 1910. 

Friend Manoel stated that thieves had 
entered and robbed his house. Taking no 
chances that it might have been an inside 
job, the Scotland Yarders methodically 
took the fingerprints of everyone in the 
house, including “Queen” Augusta Vic- 
toria and ‘King’? Manoel—a precaution 
which the mildly shocked London Press 
mildly called “unprecedented.” 

Manoel, who claims to have the finest 
private library in the Portuguese language, 
deduced that “the thieves were evidently 
not Portuguese,” from the fact that they 
stole no book. 


Trollope 


Lured into the parlor pastime of “Con- 
fessing Things I Have Missed,” H. R. H. 
the Duchess of York confessed that she 
has never: 

Driven a team of horses. 

Swung in a “swingboat” at a fair. 

Ridden pillion on a motorcycle. 

Witnessed either the Oxford-Cambridge 
boat race or the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

H. R. H. recalled, however, having rid- 
den in a switchback at Wembley Fair in 
1924 with her brother-in-law, Edward of 
Wales, who mischievously calls her “Queen 
Elizabeth.”* News of the Duchess’ “con- 
fession” was bracketed in British papers 
with this ultra-safe revelation: His Maj- 
esty the King-Emperor still reads and 
re-reads Dickens, Thackeray and Trollope, 
has lately been dipping into Conrad. 

Asked “What is your favorite flower?” 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, third 
Royal Son, neatly replied, “Flowers of all 
kinds appeal to me.” 

Wales & Patrick 

Edward of Wales last week left Lon- 
don with high-heralded “secrecy” to visit 
the poor of his father’s Kingdom. Previ- 
ous royal visits to Britain’s blighted areas 
have been enthusiastically praised by the 
Press on the theory that something im- 
portant might come of them. Nothing did. 
Last week’s excursion was hailed more 
temperately. H. R. H. gazed at wretched 
mining villages in the Newcastle region, 
deserted shipyards along the Tyne. He 
had the following thoughts to express at 
an unemployment centre in South Shields: 

“Let me wish you the best of luck, my 
sympathy is with you all. I sincerely hope 
the employment that used to be here will 
come back and hard times will not con- 
tinue very much longer.” 

If it did nothing else the trip gave life- 
long thrills to two small boys at a nursery 
school near Gateshead. Edward of Wales 


--—— 








*If George V and Edward of Wales should both 
die (or if the latter should renege), the Duke of 
York would become King Albert I, the Duchess 
Queen Elizabeth. 


had no sooner entered than a violent three- 
year-old pattered forward babbling: ‘I’ve 
got a fine new tie.” 

“Splendid,” said H. R. H., “so have I.” 

The three-year-old promptly hauled it 
out of the royal waistcoat, inspected it 
solemnly. Stepping backward H. R. H. 
trod on the foot of an urchin named Pat- 
rick. 

“I’m so sorry, Patrick,” said he, “now 
you can tread on mine.” 

Patrick did. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
“No Fear!” 


Intent on driving out of the Irish Free 
State the oath of allegiance to King 
George, President Eamon de Valera was 
heartened last week by news that in 
London the House of Commons was 
squabbling over a bill to abolish its own 
Oath of Allegiance to His Majesty. 

“That such a bill should even be dis- 
cussed in the Commons,” stormed Sir 
Gerald Hurst, Conservative M. P., “is a 
disgrace and a disaster!” 

Paradoxically the now minute Inde- 
pendent Labor Party which last week 
brought in the anti-oath bill used to be 
the party of James Ramsay MacDonald, 
today the most monarchist of Socialists. 
Cried the bill’s sponsor, Laborite John 
McGovern: “Any M. P. holding Socialist 
opinions should be a Republican whether 
he admits it or not! I want to say here & 
now that as a Socialist I cannot take the 
Oath of Allegiance to a symbol I am out 
to destroy. It is outrageous to ask a mem- 
ber of this House to make it his first duty 
to make a public act of perjury.”* 

Amid shouts and hubbub fiery Laborite 
James Maxton was seen to threaten with 
his doubled fist equally fiery Conservative 
Winston Churchill. 

“No self-respecting Dominion thinks of 
doing away with the oath!” shouted Sir 
Gerald Hurst, again taking up the cudgels. 
“The oath is simply a recognition of the 
common duty of citizenship. It is simply 
a symbol of recognition of the big things 
of national life.” 

Though somewhat belittling the official 
dignity of George V, this Conservative 
definition of what the Oath of Allegiance 
really means was allowed by His Majesty's 
Government to stand. Soon the Commons 
threw out Independent Labor’s anti-oath 
bill 294-to-4 and in London the issue was 
dead. But in Dublin last week it again 
kicked up its Irish heels. 

Fortnight ago President de Valera’s 
oath-abolition bill slid through first read- 
ing in the Free State Dail unopposed. 
Last week its second reading opened with 
a striking boast by Tipperary’s rip-roaring 
Deputy Dan Breen (TiIME, Feb. 29). 

“I’m the only man here,” boasted Dan, 
“who was one of those that went out to 


*In monarchist countries it is standard prac- 
tice for Republican legislators to take the, re- 
quired oath to the Crown with a mental reserva- 
tion. Only when highly excited do they term this 
routine act “perjury.” 
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kill French.* I’d be false to my Comrade, 
Martin Savage, who died in my arms, did 
I not support this bill.” 

Amid dead silence Dan Breen earnestly 
continued, “I did not go out to kill French 
to make room for James McNeill+ or any 
other man to succeed him. I went out to 
kill French, and, if it were possible, to 
kill the last link of British supremacy in 
Ireland, and I would do the same again 
tomorrow morning if the occasion arose.” 

After that, Irish patriotism being what 
it is, former President William Cosgrave 
and other foes of President de Valera’s 
bill had hard sledding. Jeers of “Where 
were you then?” greeted Deputy John 
Dillon as he rose to fight the bill, and his 
retort, “I wasn’t murdering my neighbors!” 
got him nowhere. Deputies hurled insults. 
In vain the Lord Mayor of Dublin tried 
to prevent Cosgrave Deputy James Co- 
burn from flying at the coat lapels of 
de Valera Deputy Batt O’Connor. Slip- 
ping from the Lord Mayor’s grasp, Mr. 
Coburn seized Mr. O’Connor’s lapels and 
shouted in his face: “Batt O’Connor, if 
you were a younger man I would kill you 
where you stand. No one will insult my 
party while I am here. There is no fear 
in me!” 

Other Deputies broke the lapel grapple 
as the Speaker furiously rang his bell. 
Kicking shins right & left, Lapel-Grappler 
Coburn was dragged from the Dail bellow- 
ing: “Death I will face, but no one shall 
insult the Party!” 

What mattered was not the ranting and 
fighting of either Cosgrave or de Valera 
supporters. The balance of power in the 
Dail is held by seven Irish Laborites, 
loose adherents of President de Valera. 
The fate of the Oath of Allegiance in 
the Free State hinged on whether they 
would stick. Amid a hush Labor Leader 
William Norton quietly gave the Cosgrave 
Opposition its coup de grace, threw his 
Party behind the bill which passed second 
reading 77-to-71. 

Though the Dail must pass President 
de Valera’s bill through a third reading 
for it to become law, Britons gloomily as- 
sumed its passage. In the House of Com- 
mons genial James Henry (“Jim”) 
Thomas, Secretary of State for Dominions 
Affairs, looked glum when an M. P. asked 
whether any serious difference existed be- 
tween His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain and His Majesty’s Government in 
the Irish Free State. 

“The difference at the moment,” said 
Mr. Thomas, “is a difference between two 
parties to an agreement. One of them 
has repudiated it. There is nothing more 
to add.” 


AUSTRALIA 


“Broods of Revolutionaries” 


Should children be brought up at the 
State’s expense as Reds? Are Communist 
parents living idly on the Dole fit to bring 

*Field Marshal Sir John Denton Pinkstone 
French, later rst Earl of Ypres and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland where he barely escaped assassi- 
nation in 1919. He died at Deal Castle, Kent, in 
1925, following an appendicitis operation. 

+Present Governor General of the Free State, 
appointed by George V. 


up their own offspring? Last week Aus- 
tralia’s Federal Government moved toward 
answering these questions in drastic 
fashion. 

As a starter the State singled out sev- 
eral notoriously Communist fathers & 
mothers in Sydney, had them declared in- 
competent as parents, clapped their chil- 
dren into the State Children’s Home “to 


prevent broods of revolutionaries being 
reared.” 


NEW ZEALAND 
Baby 


Not the Father of New Zealand but its 
Baby is Thomas Rodgers of Rangitikei on 
North Island. Last week Mr. Rodgers cut 
his 92nd birthday cake, gave of it gener- 
ously to a delegation which arrived to hail 
“The First White Baby Born In New 
Zealand.” 

“IT am hale and hearty yet!” cried 
wizened “Baby” Rodgers, recalled his 
mother’s statement that he was born “right 
after” the Union Jack was unfurled in New 
Zealand by Queen Victoria’s doughty Cap- 
tain Hobson in 1840. 

Since only about 75% of the povulation 
is New Zealand-born, males still out- 
number females. 


CANADA 


Pepper & Squirt in Thrums 

When pious Doukhobors (religious sect) 
parade naked in protest, British Colum- 
bia police pepper their bare flesh with itch 
powder, spank their bare backs with short 
lengths of hose. In Thrums last week 
200 angry, itching Doukhobors retaliated 
by squirting water at the peppering police. 
After furious scuffling 84 male and 33 fe- 
male Doukhobors were arrested, charged 
with nudism, face possible jail sentences of 
three years. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Again Locusts, Again Manna 


Miles away Boer farmers heard it and 
trembled: a noise like a giant crumpling 
enormous sheets of paper. The noise came 
from a black cloud 500 miles wide sweep- 
ing down from West Atrica last week at 
the rate of 100 miles per day. It was the 
rustling of billions upon billions of locusts’ 
wings. Whirring swarms dropped down on 
fields ripe for the autumn harvest, and 
when they moved on there were no leaves, 
no grass, no growing things. 

As the Bible remarks and as Shake- 
speare emphasized, fat locusts are good to 
eat, especially with wild honey. But the 
taste must be acquired. Last week bat- 
talions of embattled Africanders thought 
only of fighting their “locust plague” with 
blazing torches and smudges released ex- 
pensively from roaring airplanes. When 
these efforts failed the Africanders waited 
gloomily for the locust swarms to settle 
and lay eggs, prepared to exterminate the 
eggs, dug trenches in which to trap crawl- 
ing locusts and burn them up. 

In another part of South Africa another 
kind of food fell from the heavens last 
week, was greedily gobbled. This food, 
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genuine Biblical manna, descended in 
white cloud on a 30-acre field at the farm 
of Farmer Theunis Botha, cousin of the 
late great Boer General Louis Botha 
(1862-1919). Manna, as reported by the 
careful author of Exodus 16:31 tastes 
“like wafers made with honey.” It is an 
excretion of the plant louse coccid (Time, 
Aug. 29, 1927). Its effect upon the eater 
is mildly cathartic. 


INDIA 
Durbar No. 2 


Indians, who could not be expected to 
understand why St. Gandhi was _ jailed 
“during His Majesty’s pleasure,” then 
féted at Buckingham Palace, then jailed a 
second time “during His Majesty’s pleas- 
ure,” were barred last week from behold- 
ing the newsreel Gandhi Meets The King. 

Another kind of show—the kind anyone 
can understand—was provided by Viceroy 
& Lady Willingdon. Having pitched their 
golden thrones and held a durbar near the 
frontier of Afghanistan (Time, May 2). 
they pitched thrones again last week and 
held another durbar in British Baluchistan, 
adjoining Persia. To do homage to Their 
Excellencies hundreds of Baluch nomads 
rushed out of mud-walled huts, sprang to 
horse and to camel and greeted the Vice- 
regal procession as Benito Mussolini or 
oldtime Amerindians would have done— 
with right arm outstretched. On the high- 
road to Kalat, capital of the native states 
of Baluchistan, Lord Willingdon noted 
with approval a sign To London, 5,877 
Miles. 

Small girls strewed rose leaves sticky 
with perfume ahead of the Viceregal mo- 
tor as it purred through the streets of 
Quetta, British Baluchistan’s capital. 
Bearded merchants strewed Oriental rugs, 
hastily retrieving them once they had been 
run over by the Viceregal tires. Under a 
great canopy on the Quetta race course the 
thrones had been pitched, and there the 
durbar began. 

“Kalat differs from the other states of 

the Indian Empire,” said Lord Willingdon 
from his Throne, “‘in that it is a confeder- 
acy of nomad tribes, closely akin to the 
khanates of Central Asia and the emirates 
of Arabia.” This being so, His Excellency 
voiced special pleasure in greeting on be- 
half of George V and installing on the 
Kalat Throne a tall, white-robed nomad 
who advanced majestically and was hailed 
by the Viceroy with his full name and 
rank, “Mir Azam Jang Khan, Wali of 
Kalat and Khan of the Brahui Confeder- 
acy.” 
After the durbar the Khan showed the 
Viceroy his stud farm at Mastung. Thence 
Lord & Lady Willingdon hastened back 
east to their capital, New Delhi. 


FRANCE 
Irate André 


The man who turned the Eiffel Tower 
into an electric sign, shrewd, bold Andre 
Citroen, “Ford of France” last week 
dashed off an angry open letter to British 
Islanders, flaying the lengths to which 
they carry their slogan “Buy British.” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 
Too late M. Citroen has found out that and talking as though the worst were just rested). Most excited was Candidate 


he cannot make a Citroen car “British” 
merely by having it built in Britain by 
British workmen. Warning other manu- 
facturers not to fall into his pitfall, Ford 
of France wrote bitterly: “At a time when 
the British press is actively supporting a 
movement to urge foreigners to establish 
branch factories in Great Britain, I cannot 
help expressing surprise at the contrast 
between these appeals and the actual atti- 
tude toward concerns trying to produce in 
Great Britain. During 1925 I set up the 
largest automobile plant in Great Britain 
under one roof and established in Picca- 
dilly the finest motor car showroom per- 
haps in the world at the highest rental. 
“During eight years I have spent more 
than $27,000,000. Nevertheless my prod- 
ucts are being criticized by means of a 





International 
“FORD OF FRANCE” 
“J ask the British public . . .” 


public campaign tantamount to a boycott 
which drives away new and old customers. 
“I ask the British public to consider 
this situation from the light of fair play 
and good business. The result of the 
campaign to ‘Buy British’ will be to drive 
away foreign industrialists contemplating 
establishing plants in Great Britain.” 
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“Very Prudent Game” 


French women, who gain their ends 
without voting, saw their ten million men 
off to another 100% male election last 
week, this time to choose a new Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Among a dozen parties, scores of groups 
and hundreds of independents who swelled 
the total of candidates to 3,617, the “Big 
Three” party leaders were two Gentiles 
and a Jew. 

Jew Léon Blum, who calls himself a 
Marxian Socialist, has never been Premier 
despite the fact that his Socialists have 
been holding down more Chamber seats 
than any other party (112 out of 610). 
For 18 years, sad-featured, droop-mus- 
tached Socialist Blum has been looking 





about to happen—and this year France 
has at last felt Depression’s pinch. Natu- 
rally friends have been saying, ‘Now’s 
your chance!” and Léon Blum has been 
campaigning shrewdly, championing 
money and other things dear to the petite 
bourgeoisie, despite his Marxism. 

“An international understanding must 
be reached,” cried Socialist Blum, ‘‘to as- 
sure not only that the moneys of different 
nations shall maintain a fixed relation with 
gold but that an invariable relation shall 
be maintained between them!” 

Gentile André Tardieu, Premier of 
France, has been running the country sup- 
ported by a Right-Centre coalition (Time, 
March 7). As the campaign drew to a 
close last week both Jew Blum and Gen- 
tile Tardieu became’ speechless from talk- 
ing too much, had to let their final 
speeches be read by leather-lunged hench- 
men. Premier Tardieu’s laryngitis grew 
so bad that he dared not even venture out 
to ballot. Thus of the French “Big Three” 
there remained shouting to the end only 
that redoubtable Gentile, barrel-chested 
Edouard Herriot, Mayor of Lyons and 
leader of the second-largest party in the 
Chamber of Deputies (107 seats out of 
610), the misnamed Radical Socialists. 

Neither radical nor socialist in any 
proper sense of either word, M. Herriot’s 
party might be called “Liberal,” has long 
been tantalizingly close to power. A swing 
in the French electorate is generally slow, 
but all M. Herriot needed was that the 
mass of voters should swing last week 
slightly to the Left—just far enough to 
upset Premier Tardieu’s Right-Centre 
coalition and make it possible for Mayor 
Herriot to get together a Left-Centre 
coalition with himself as Premier. Ex- 
perts agreed that a swing of only 40 seats 
to Right or Left in the Chamber might 
decide the issue—this with 3,617 candi- 
dates in the field! 

Stomach Tablets, Shoe-Blacking. Any 
Frenchman can be a candidate, may nomi- 
nate himself if necessary. Busy candidates 
have campaigned by phonograph, hiring 
henchmen to play their speeches on street 
corners. As usual in Paris at election 
time, boxlike billboards surrounded many 
a tree trunk last week, for the State must 
supply to each candidate free billboard 
space. If the candidate, instead of adver- 
tising himself, used his space to adver- 
tise stomach tablets, shoe-blacking or min- 
eral water, that used to be the candidate’s 
own business—but no longer. Last week 
the threat of a 10,000-franc fine ($400) 
kept French political billboards unclut- 
tered by advertisements. 

First returns of the election came from 
French Indo-China (because it is hours 
ahead of France). Early to the polls at 
Paris went His Excellency Paul Doumer, 
President of the Republic and Cardinal 
Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. Since Elec- 
tion Day was also Red May Day, all mili- 
tary garrisons within too miles of the 
Capital had been mobilized and police 
were on the gui vive throughout France, 
ready to pounce. Reds therefore kept 
mouse quiet (except in Ivry. Red suburb 
of Paris, where 13 Communists were ar- 


Henri Lorin who died in Bordeaux “of a 
heart attack brought on by excitement 
while the ballots were being counted.” 
(Had he lived, M. Lorin would have been 
elected.) 

367. To win the seat he was fighting for 
last week a candidate had to win by a 
clear.majority. This all prominent party 
leaders did, excepting only Communist 
Leader Marcel Cachin. In his Paris con- 
stituency and in 366 others where no can- 
didate won a majority new elections will 
be held Sunday, May 8, and on that day 
the candidate with a plurality wins. Of 
the “Big Three,” Premier Tardieu and M. 
Blum won safe majorities (as did nearly 
all members of the Tardieu Cabinet), but 
M. Herriot was spectacularly returned to 
the Chamber by the largest majority 





Wide World 
EpovuarD HERRIOT 


Things moved Left. 


which warm-hearted Lyons ever gave her 
hero. 

At Nantes, the seat once held by Peace 
Man Aristide Briand was hotly fought for 
by Pacifist Joseph Caillaux, notorious for 
his Wartime efforts to make a separate 
peace with Germany. Sturdy Nantes, 
which loved the Peace Man, voted solidly 
against the Pacifist—with the paradoxical 
result that Nantes elected one Armand 
Duez, a militant henchman of pugnacious 
Premier Tardieu. 

With 60% of the Chamber’s seats un- 
filled, bargaining began—and most French 
elections are won by bargaining between 
the first and second polls. On the face of 
the returns Edouard Herriot’s Radical So- 
cialists led all parties with 63 sure seats. 
The Blum Socialists had done well to win 
4o and Premier Tardieu’s so-called Left 
Republicans were conceded to have made 
a poor showing with only 37. In Paris 
observers picked Edouard Herriot as prob- 
able next Premier of France. But saga- 
cious Hero Herriot made a statement typi- 
cally French: “I wish to study the situa- 
tion and play a very prudent game.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bat’a on Bat’a 


Cheap, strong shoes stamped “Made in 
Czechoslovakia” have made blunt, ruth- 
less Thomas Bat’a famed as the “Ford of 
Footwear” (Time, Oct. 8, 1928). A few 
years ago he was opening modernistic shoe 
shops gaudy with chromium in ~ such 
strange places as Jerusalem. Last week 
Thomas Bat’a sat down and dictated a 
rebuke to himself, published it next day in 
his newspapers. 

Though he has Fordized footwear and 
cut shoe prices lower than anyone else, 
Herr Bat’a wrote that he has not been 
able to cut them low enough to keep all 
his shoe factories busy. “That is my 
fault,” he accused himself, “but all men 
make mistakes.” To employes whom he 
has discharged or may discharge Thomas 
Bat’a promised a private Bat’a dole, 
warned that this aid will be instantly can- 
celed the moment a recipient is found to 
be accepting State aid. 


ITALY 
Sole Exception 


For the first time a man sentenced by 
Dictator Benito Mussolini’s drastic “Fas- 
cist Military Tribunal For Defense of the 
State” was pardoned and set free last week. 

Leo Moulin, a young Belgian professor, 
had smuggled into Italy and secretly dis- 
tributed anti-Fascist leaflets. When for 
this crime he was sentenced to only two 
years in jail, Fascists shrugged, “Well, 
what could the Tribunal do? Our Crown 
Prince has just married a Belgian” (TIME, 
Jan. 13, 1930). 

Seemingly this nuptial fact was the 
basis on which King Vittorio Emanuele 
III ventured last week to pardon Leo 
Moulin who has served but eight months 
of his sentence. Stiffly the Dictator’s of- 
fice announced that a special guard would 
accompany Professor Moulin to the fron- 
tier; he would never again be allowed in- 
side Itaiy. 


& 
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Words, Waves & Rolls 


Premier Mussolini is his own Minister 
of Interior. Last week Italians were read- 
ing the latest biography of // Duce (the 
30th within six years), written by his 
Under Secretary of Interior Giuseppe 
Cavaciocchi. Excuse: Signor Cavaciocchi 
feels he knows, from daily contact, exactly 
how the Great Man works. 


“Tt is marvelous,” declares Under Secre- 
tary Cavaciocchi, “to see how the most 
precise valuation of time and the most 
scrupulous system in program govern the 
intensely laborious days of our Duce! He 
talks little, often indicating to his asso- 
ciates what he wants done by a single word, 
a wave of the hand or a roll of the eyes. 

“He has reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum the use of his voice,” impressively 
concluded Biographer Cavaciocchi. ““More 
often he uses his eyes. And anyone who 
stands before him must know how to read 
those eyes.” 





DENMARK 


Chamberlain v. Kreuger 


Biggest Danish industry is the curing, 
slicing, packing, exporting of bacon. Last 
week Denmark’s big bacon men closed all 
the nation’s bacon factories, tried to 
force their help to accept a 20% wage cut. 

Copenhagen papers accused “Fascist 
elements” among the bacon men of a 
daring, underhanded scheme to beat down 
wages by so disrupting Danish finances 
that the Government would have to unpeg 
the Danish krone, pegged at present to 
the British crown. Promptly Danish 
laborites adopted a_ peculiar _ slogan, 
shouted outside the locked bacon factories, 
“Rather join a live Chamberlain* than a 
dead Kreuger!” 


GREECE 
Orthodox Offer 


Prominent in Soviet counter-religious 
propaganda is the charge that “during the 
famine of 1921 the Orthodox Church 
failed to ease the Russian people’s suffer- 
ings but clung to its treasures of gold & 
silver until they were seized by the State.” 

In Athens last week Orthodox prelates 
offered Church gold to Premier Eleutherios 
Venizelos, bade him take it all if by that 
means he could keep Greece on the gold 
standard. Tactfully M. Venizelos, who 
had completed his plans for taking Greece 
off the gold standard, turned down this 
Orthodox offer. 

“In Greece the gold standard only ex- 
isted in theory, anyway,” remarked Lon- 
don’s Financial News. For months Greek 
money has been selling unofficially 25% 
below par. 
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Burners & Blotters 


In Salonica the unwritten Greek law 
about Jews worked again last week. Eight 
Greeks, shown by overwhelming testimony 
to have set the Jewish quarter of the 
city afire last June, were called by the 
Greek prosecutor “guilty of excesses which 
are a blot on civilization’”—but he asked 
acquittal for six of the blotters and only 
four months imprisonment for the other 
two. Promptly the Greek jury, unwilling 
to punish even two blotters, acquitted all 
of them. 





AUSTRIA 


“Dispensable Luxuries” 


Desperately determined last week to 
reduce Austrian imports this year by 
$50,000,000, the National Assembly de- 
creed that a “special license” (which the 
Government proposes not to issue) will 
have to be obtained by anyone seeking to 
import into Austria “bananas, coconuts, 
pineapples, canned fruit, dried prunes, 
lard, butter, bacon, condensed milk, rub- 
ber gpods, cotton goods, fresh or frozen 
meat excepting the overseas variety, auto- 
mobiles, radios, electrical goods, paper, 


*Chancellor of the British Exchequer the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Neville Chamberlain. 





cast iron pipes, lobsters, oysters, caviar, 
liquors, wines, watches, cosmetics or 
pickles.” 

Irate Viennese storekeepers threatened 
a shut-up-shop strike. “Nonsense!” 
snapped Chancellor Buresch. “All such 
things are dispensable luxuries—with 
which we must dispense!” Reason: the 
failure of the Tardieu-MacDonald Danube 
Conference (Time, April 18) to bring 
credit relief to Eastern Europe. 


RUSSIA 
W hoopee 


Dictators have to sit lynx-eyed on the 
lid, have to stay home. But they have 
their proxies. Last year President Hoover 
honored Proxy Dino Grandi, pleased Dic- 
tator Mussolini (Time, Nov. 23). Last 
week Turkish Dictator Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha sent two Proxies to Moscow and 
Dictator Josef Stalin supremely honored 
them by ordering the first Soviet recep- 
tion ever tendered to foreigners in the 
former ballroom of Tsar Nicholas II, the 
marble White Hall of St. George in the 
Great Kremlin Palace. 

As Stalin’s proxy, Soviet Premier 
Vyacheslav Molotov was to meet the 
Turks at the station. He wondered 
whether to wear a silk hat or the orthodox 
Bolshevik headgear, a cap. Mrs. Molotoy, 
young, vivacious and a friend of young, 
serious Mrs. Stalin, suggested the way out 
of her husband’s dilemma, whispered Mos- 
cow gossip. Going to the station and up 
to the very last moment before the train 
chuffed in, Premier Molotov wore his cap, 
then whisked it out of sight as a Red Army 
band struck up the “Internationale” and 
an entire company of Red Army soldiers 
snapped to attention. 

Snappy was the word exactly to describe 
General Ismet Pasha, Turkish Premier, 
as he stepped from his private car, im- 
maculate. Behind him trudged Turkish 
Proxy No. 2 whom no valet could make 
snappy — peering, stoop-shouldered Dr. 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Foreign Minister. 
Once an accoucheur, the patient, fumbling 
Tewfik wears high-powered spectacles with 
the thickest lenses in all Turkey. He, by 
six years of astute diplomacy, has made 
the Soviet Union small Turkey’s fast & 
firm friend. While a Red Army com- 
mander stepped forward to greet General 
Ismet, Tewfik talked with Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 
winced slightly at the too terrific blaring 
of the Red Army band which had burst 
into Turkey’s national anthem: /stiklal 
Marsi (March of Independence ).* In a 
Rolls-Royce the Turks were driven be- 
tween two miles of cheering, flag-waving 
Muscovites to their lodgings in the ornate 
palace of Moscow’s_ pre-Revolutionary 
textile tycoon, Croesus Morozov. 

That night Dictator Stalin was not the 
host in Tsar Nicholas’ onetime ballroom. 
Though Comrade & Mrs. Stalin live in 

*Opening lines: 

Fear not! 

Our standard shall not falli— 

The blood-red flag unfurled each dawn! 
Not to be confused with the red Soviet flag (with 
sickle & hammer) is Turkey’s “Red” flag with a 
white star & crescent. 
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three rooms at the rear of the Great 
Kremlin Palace, though they might have 
come to the party by taking 100 steps, 
they stayed away—for excellent reasons. 

Dancing, which Turks like now that 
Dictator Kemal has forced it upon them 
as a “Western reform” (TIME, Jan. 17, 








International 


“KLM” 


“Other nations try to provoke us, 
but our nerves are strong enough!” 


1927), is still deemed frivolous and de- 
grading by Dictator Stalin, stern Asiatic. 
Since there had to be dancing in the flower- 
decked ballroom last week, Premier 
Molotov had to act as host—wearing 
what? Seen from a distance the short, 
square-headed, black-mustached Soviet 
Premier looked as though he were in a 
tuxedo. Actually he was in the blackest 
business suit he could find, his black tie 
fixed securely in place by pins in the tabs 
of his soft collar. Only ladies of the 
diplomatic corps were in low-cut evening 
gowns, only they wore jewels. Hostess 
Molotov, after careful thought, had done 
up her light brown hair in a knot at the 
back of her head, wore a black gown with 
full-length sleeves and a narrow white 
collar. As the orchestra, perched on a 
balcony of the ballroom, struck up a fox- 
trot, the 500 guests paused awkwardly, 
looked questions at each other. Officially 
the All Union Communist Party frowns 
with Dictator Stalin upon dancing. 


Fortunately Foreign Commissar _Lit- 
vinov has an English wife, gay Ivy Low. 
She broke the Communist ice, whirled out 
upon the floor, heartened other Soviet 
wives to dance (badly). From a fox-trot 
the orchestra switched to a tango, then 
to a throbbing Cuban rumba. In 20 min- 
utes scores of Comrades and their wives 
were cavorting like Capitalists. Later 
there were caviar, French champagne, rich 
Russian pastries. The revel continued un- 
til dawn. Said Premier General Ismet 
Pasha, on behalf of Turkish Dictator 
Kemal, “T and the whole Turkish delega- 
tion [34] have an unforgettable impres- 


sion of the magnificence of our reception.” 

Even less forgettable was the mighty 
Red May Day parade which Premier 
Ismet and Turks saw from a special stand 
below and in front of the stand on which 
Dictator Josef Stalin stood rocklike and 
immobile from 9 a. m. until 7 p. m. (with 
time out for lunch). Sharp on the stroke 
of g a. m., War Minister Klimentiy 
(“Klim”) Voroshilov cantered into the 
Red Square on a sleek bay steed, three 
Red Army bands blared the “Interna- 
tionale” and 60,000 troops began an earth- 
shaking tramp led by picked units of the 
Ogpu (secret service). New fighting units 
this year were eight-wheeled “Speed 
Tanks” mounting two-inch guns and four- 
motored bombing planes. Swooping 
through the sky in “Red Star” formation 
300 fighting ships made even more noise 
than the exuberant 30-gun artillery salute. 

“Other nations try to provoke us,” cried 
War Minister Voroshilov in the course of 
a 20-minute speech, “but our nerves are 
strong enough! We will not be foiled by 
these provocations. The Red Army will 
never threaten anyone but will continue 
to be where it should be when necessary!” 

When the civilian parade began more 
than a million Russians marched across 
the Red Square in a solid, seemingly end- 
less phalanx more than too ft. wide. At 
sight of Dictator Stalin, who wore a Red 
Army cap and bluish grey ‘“semi-military 
jacket” (said Moscow papers), each new 
group of workers burst into ‘“‘spontaneous 
cheers.” Just at dusk the parade’s tail 
was brought up by a Soviet dirigible which 
had flown during the day from Leningrad 
to Moscow. 


JAPAN 
Birthday Sur prise 
Two days after His Majesty the Em- 


peror Hirohito had dedicated a casket in 
Tokyo’s Westminster Abbey, Yasukuni 


Wide World 


Keystone 


just when the sake bowls were succeeding 
the raw fish salad, the sound of dozens of 
clattering wooden geta disturbed the pal- 
ace guards. Newsboys in checked kimonos 
were rushing bundles of extras to the 
kiosks with news of a great Japanese trag- 
edy at Shanghai. 

That morning in Shanghai 10,000 Jap- 
anese troops celebrated the Emperor's 
birthday with a grand military review in 
Hongkew Park. U. S. Consul General 
Edwin S. Cunningham, oldest, most expe- 
rienced of Shanghai diplomats, warned 
Japanese authorities that such a celebra- 
tion would be dangerous, but nobody paid 
attention. In massed squares battalion 
after battalion of Japanese infantry goose- 
stepped across the parade ground, each 
with its fluttering sunburst guidon. In the 
front of the reviewing stand were many 
of the highest officers in the Japanese 
Army & Navy: Vice Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, Commander of the Shanghai 
fleet; General Yoshinori Shirakawa, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in Shanghai; 
Maj.-General Kenkichi Uyeda; Consul 
General Kuramatsu Murai; Minister to 
China Mamoru Shigemitsu. Behind them 
loomed the big foreign military attachés 
of Britain, France, Italy, the U. S. These 
white officials left the stand as soon as 
the review was over. The crowd pressed 
round to listen to speeches. 

A Korean on the edge of the crowd 
threw a narrow tin box high in the air. 
In an ear-splitting roar, the grandstand 
flew apart like a mechanical toy. Minister 
Shigemitsu was blown into the air like a 
jack-in-the-box, his feet flung wide. Con- 
sul General Murai’s face was unrecogniz- 
able with blood and torn flesh. Admiral 
Nomura’s eye was blown out, General 
Shirakawa lost all his teeth. General 
Uyeda lost three toes. Kim Fung-kee, the 
Korean bomb-thrower, was beaten uncon- 
scious by Japanese soldiers. One W. S. 
Hibbard, a U. S. citizen, protested the 
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Major GENERAL UvepA, GENERAL SHIRAKAWA, MINISTER SHIGEMITSU, 
ConsuL GENERAL MURAI 


His toes, his teeth, his thighs, his eye. 


Shrine, to the memory of 531 soldiers 
killed in Manchuria and China since the 
beginning of the present troubles,* he sat 
down to celebrate his 32nd birthday with 
a large and elaborate luncheon. At 2 p. m., 


*Last week’s ceremony was the first of its 
kind since 1906 when Emperor Hirohito’s grand- 
father honored the victims of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The Tokyo War Office is still anxious to 
keep the full casualty list of the Shanghai ges- 
ture from the public: only those who died be- 
fore Feb. 10 were honored. Another ceremony 
for several hundred more must soon take place. 


detention of two Chinese photographers, 
was rushed to a police station as a suspect 
and questioned for hours. 

Bravest that day were a group of little 
flat-faced Japanese nurses. Before the 
echo of the explosion died down they 
fought their way through the terrified 
crowd to the wreck of the reviewing stand, 
ripped the uniforms of the injured officers 
into strips to make bandages, saved Min- 
ister Shigemitsu’s life with tourniquets on 
both thighs. 
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Hopis & Zunis in Venice 

Down the Grand Canal, under the Rialto 
past the columns of San Marco and the 
gilded lady on the customs house, went 
an Italian fire boat last week, spouting 
high in the air. After it came a gaudy 
gilded gondola-of-state. Seated in the 
stern sheets were small King Victor Em- 
manuel and large Queen Elena of Italy, 
swathed in pearls. Other gondolas, other 
barges followed, carrying Princess Maria 
of Italy, Crown Prince Frederick of Den- 
mark and other notables. The whole pro- 
cession debarked at Venice’s public gar- 
dens to open the 18th Biennial Interna- 
tional Art Exhibition and inspect the U. 5. 








Mrs. JoHN Work GARRETT 


. told the Queen about plump 
Quah Ah. 


building where Ambassador & Mrs. John 
Work Garrett were waiting to receive. 

For Venice’s art exhibitions 15 nations 
have put up small buildings. All but the 
U. S. building belong to their respective 
governments. The latter, designed by 
Manhattan Architects Delano & Aldrich, 
was built two years ago by the Grand 
Central Art Galleries with money donated 
by George Dwight Pratt. Not unnaturally 
most of the pictures chosen were of the 
Grand Central type of art. They were 
ferried over to Europe gratis by the 
American Export Lines, will be ferried 
back. 

Big-boned Queen Elena was the daugh- 
ter of lusty, barrel-shaped Nicholas I, 
peasant King of Montenegro. Roman gos- 
sips have always insisted that the marriage 
was arranged to rejuvenate the inbred 
House of Savoy. Peasant Queen Elena’s 
appreciation of art is elementary. Scholars 
of the American Academy in Rome still 
remember the occasion two years ago 
when she paused uncertainly before a 
stylized picture of a nude Europa balanced 


on the back of a swimming bull and de- 
manded in her booming voice, “Why is 
de cow sticking out de tongue?” With 
her hands folded over her stomach, she 
moved last week through the four galleries 
of the U. S. building, gravely inspected 
one room full of the tenuous, romantic 
nudes of the late great Arthur B. Davies, 
stood silent in front of George Wesley 
Bellows’ famed Dempsey-Firpo Fight. 
Finally she entered a gallery of Amerin- 
dian primitive art chosen by John Sloan. 
There she listened attentively while flut- 
tering Mrs. Garrett delivered a lecture on 
the differences between the Hopis of Ari- 
zona and the Zunis of New Mexico, the 
relative merits of such artists as Ma-Pe- 
We, Awa Tsireh, Oqua Pi, and that tal- 
ented squaw, plump Quah Ah, otherwise 
known in Santa Fe as Tonita Pena. 
Humbler Venetians passed the U. S. 
building by, rushed to see what was on 
view this year in the German Gallery. 
Two years ago the German nudes exhibited 
were so very specific that Pietro Cardinal 
La Fontaine, Patriarch of Venice, forbade 
the devout to enter the unhallowed spot. 


— —— 


Fakirs Resurrected 

Jovial Hotelman Sam Shaw of Man- 
hattan put up another $25 in prize money 
last week and the Society of Fakirs was 
reborn out of the Art Students’ League, 
with an exhibition, auction and dance. 
The original Fakirs, founded 40 years ago, 
was a convivial society of League students 
who wanted to raise money to give schol- 
arships during the summer to deserving 
fellow members. They did this with an 
art exhibition of “fakes”; parodies of well 
known pictures, generally those exhibited 
in the National Academy, and a costume 
ball. 

Burlesque paintings are usually popular 
with the public. Commercial artists joined 
the Fakirs to try their hand at burlesque 
and swell the scholarship fund. Since the 
National Academy makes a great to-do 
over donating its prizes, Patron Sam Shaw 
used to give a 1st Prize of $25 in pennies 
and a hot mince pie to the best Fake of 
the year. The Fakirs Ball was even more 
appreciated by the public which quickly 
discovered that the Fakirs, in their anxiety 
for scholarships, had much more liberal 
ideas than the Beaux Arts Architects 
about the proper way to run a costume 
ball. There was no débutante-encumbered 
Pageant. Costumes could be anything at 
all, and very little of that. Broadway took 
the Fakirs to its bosom, as did collegians 
and Greenwich Village girls. Popularity 
was the death of the Fakirs Ball. It got 
so tough it had to be killed. There were 
battles royal on the ballroom floor. 
Drunken youths played the hat & coat 
game in the cloakrooms. Chorus girls had 
their clothes torn off. Somebody shattered 
the chandeliers in the Hotel Astor; next 
year the Fakirs rolled table tops down the 
Commodore stairway, injuring several 
passers-by. The Fakir exhibitions stopped 
in 1917, but the Ball went on. In 1923 
New York hotelkeepers banded together 
and announced that so far as they were 
concerned the Fakirs might hold their 
Ball in an armory, ball park, stadium or 


prize ring, but not in any hotel in New 
York. After a few years of raucous re- 
unions in downtown Webster Hall, the 
whole thing died. 

Recently Art Students’ Leaguers 
thought the memory of those ancient 
brawls was dim enough to try it again. 
As were the old Fakirs at their inception, 
the new society is limited to League stu- 
dents, but they have one more connection 
with the old society. Sam Shaw is still 
their patron and benefactor. 

Samuel T. Shaw, deaf, white-haired, was 
once an art student but he went into the 
hotel business to make more money. With 
Simeon Ford, chief rival of Chauncey 
Depew as an after dinner speaker in the 
terrapin stew era, he owned the lamented 
Grand Union Hotel on 42nd Street. The 
Grand Union vied with Delmonico’s and 
the Café Lafayette for the best food in 
the city. Its Hasenpfeffer and roast oys- 
ters were famed. It boasted a vast 
T-shaped bar at which beer was dispensed 
from the transepts, mixed drinks along the 
nave. Like every other hotelman, Sam 








Wide World 
Sam T. SHaw & WIFE 
His prize went to a nude man and an ape. 


Shaw was bothered by the problem of 
washroom literature. He solved the prob- 
lem by putting up in the men’s lavatory 
an enormous blackboard, bisected by a 
white line. One side was headed POETRY, 
the other PROSE. There was plenty of 
chalk for the suddenly inspired, an eraser 
for the censorious. In 1914 the city bought 
the Grand Union and tore it down in the 
course of subway construction. Since then 
Sam Shaw has lived in moderately com- 
fortable retirement with his pleasant 
French wife (see czt). 

Sam Shaw owns a fine collection of 
the earlier Fakes, which he invited the new 
Fakirs to study. Last week he gave his 
prize (a check instead of pennies) to 
Beata Beach, daughter of Sculptor Chester 
Beach, for a parody of De Witt M. Lock- 
man’s Academy portrait, His Ancestor’s 
Uniform. The origina! showed a baldish 


gentleman in pince nez, leaning against a 
colonial mantelpiece in a Revolutionary 
uniform. Fakir Beach showed the same 
man, completely nude, against the same 
mantel, under a portrait of an ape. 






—— 
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Holdouts 


“One hundred thousand dollars? Is that 
all? I think they are trying to humiliate 


me... > 

Peppery little Director Josef von Stern- 
berg, who has repeatedly denied starting 
life as Joe Stern in Brooklyn, achieved 
his first cinema success when he made 
Black Oxen. Two years ago he discovered 
Marlene Dietrich whose pictures he has 
since directed for Paramount. Last week 
Director von Sternberg and Actress Diet- 
rich were involved in a lively controversy 
with their employers. Director von Stern- 
berg had written a story called Blonde 
Venus, sold it to Paramount for $12,000, 
prepared to direct Marlene Dietrich in it. 
Production Chief Ben Schulberg had the 
story revised. Director von Sternberg re- 
fused to direct the revised version, took a 
train for Manhattan. Marlene Dietrich 
refused to work under Director Richard 
Wallace, appointed to replace Director 
von Sternberg. Paramount threatened to 
sue both, named $100,000 as the amount 


of their claim against Director von Stern- 
berg. 


Director von Sternberg and Actress 
Dietrich were not Hollywood’s only recal- 
citrant artisans last week. James Cagney, 
star of Taxi, Smart Money, The Crowd 
Roars, refused to go from Manhattan to 


Hollywood unless Warner Brothers in- 
creased his weekly salary from $1,600 to 
$4,000. He was notified that he had been 
removed from the payroll, replaced for the 
lead in Blessed Event by Lee Tracy. Actor 
Cagney, who last summer got his pay in- 
creased from $450 to $1,600 a week, said 
that if his demand was ignored he would 
retire from cinema, study medicine at 
Columbia. 

Five years ago, Greta Garbo thought 
her weekly wage ($250) was too low. Said 
she: “I guess I go home [to Sweden].” 
She got a five-year contract, an increased 
salary ($6,500 per week). Since then she 
is reputed to have saved $1,000,000. Last 
week, Greta Garbo again said she was 
going home to retire, when her present 
contract expires, June 1. 


a 
emm. , 


Red Headed Women 


When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer decided 
to make a picture of Katherine Brush’s 
novel Red-Headed Woman, they thought 
at once of red-headed Clara Bow, when 
and if she ended her retirement from 
notoriety. Last week, now married to 
Actor Rex Bell, Actress Bow announced 
that she would return to the screen, but 
not in Red-Headed Woman. She signed a 
contract with Fox, calling for a reported 
$125-$150,000 per picture. The first will 
be an adaptation of Tiffany Thayer’s story 


about a half-caste girl, Call Her Savage. 


Commentators noted a change in Cin- 
emactress Bow: following the fad begun 
by Jean Harlow, she had dyed her hair 
“platinum” blonde. 

Likewise startling was Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's announcement of who was to play 
the lead in Red-Headed Woman: Jean 


Harlow, with head dyed or wigged. 


The New Pictures 

Trapeze (Harmonie-film), a German 
talkie with English sub-titles, was directed 
by E, A. Dupont, who made Variety. His 
penchant for oblique photography is ap- 
propriate for aerial acrobatics like the 
trick called “Salto Mortale,’ which the 
three principal personages in this picture 
perform at frequent intervals. “Salto 
Mortale” is a giant swing on a revolving 
platform followed by a jump toa trapeze 
that has to be released by a ground-lever 
at exactly the right moment. It is per- 


formed by Marina (Anna Sten) and Jim 
(Reinhold Bernt), an arrogant animal- 


sonable. When she arrived in Hollywood 
last week it was the beginning of her third 
cinema career. When her father, a Rus- 
sian ballet master, died, Anna, then 12, 
helped to support the family in Kiev. At 
15 she got into the Soviet Film Academy. 
Three years later, Sovkino sent her to 
Berlin to make pictures in Russian. Her 
work in Karamazov got her a UFA con- 
tract. She made two pictures in German, 
then a French version of Karamazov after 
studying French for three weeks. To 
convince Producer Goldwyn she took a 
Berlin screen test—a bit from Gloria 
Swanson’s role in Jndiscretion, which 
she recited in English. Anna Sten, 22, 
came to the U. S. accompanied by her 
German husband (Dr. Eugen Franke) but 
not by her Russian dog, Drushka (‘Little 
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International 


ANNA STEN 


“How do you do? Yes. No. Maybe.” 


feeder who volunteers for the act to show 
Marina how good he is. Jim’s best friend, 
Robby (Adolph Wohlbrueck), pulls the 
lever. You are aware that presently Jim 
will fall. When he does, Marina marries 
him out of sympathy. Robby takes Jim’s 
place in the “Salto Mortale” and Jim 
takes Robby’s job with the lever. When 
Marina and Robby fall in love, it compli- 
cates the act. Swinging on their high 
platform, they are sure that Jim, suspect- 
ing that he has lost his wife as well as 
his job, will one night forget to pull the 
lever. Presently he does forget. 


To the reporters who met her when she 
arrived in Manhattan last fortnight, Anna 
Sten said, “How do you do? Yes. No. 
Maybe.” She was not trying to be cryptic. 
They were the only English words she 
knew. If she can learn quickly enough, she 
will be Ronald Colman’s leading lady in 
Samuel Goldwyn’s production of The 
Brothers Karamazov. Producer Goldwyn 
saw her in the Tobis production Karama- 
zov, later in Tempest, with Emil Jannings. 
He cabled his agent to give her a con- 
tract if she could Jearn English quickly. 
Actress Sten thought it would take about 
two weeks. 

Brisk, blonde and beauteous, Anna 
Sten’s confidence was not entirely unrea- 


Friend”). Said she (in German): ‘The 
night I was leaving he [Drushka] ran 
away to keep a rendezvous. . . . Now he 
must come by the next boat, all alone. 
I am very sad about him.” 

Letty Lynton (MGM). The heroine 
of this picture further enlightens cinemad- 
dicts on the pains of promiscuity. Letty 
Lynton (Joan Crawford) not only has 
lovers. She has one who is patently the 
lowest grade of Latin American, and she 
kills him with a dose of poison. So rude 
and forceful.are his amorous tactics that 
she has the full sympathy of all decent 
members of the audience. She is driven to 
distracted crime by her high-minded affec- 
tion for a young Bostonian (Robert Mont- 
gomery). Her low Latin despises this 
affection, threatens to cut it short. Letty 
Lynton’s misdemeanors are committed 
with complete impunity. She is saved 
from the consequences of committing 
murder when Robert Montgomery goes 
into court and commits perjury in a tact- 
ful, heroic way. 

The Edinburgh trial, in 1857, of one 
Madeleine Smith (which was also the in- 
spiration for Dishonored Lady, played by 
Katharine Cornell on the Manhattan 
stage) was the source of Letty Lynton. 
Whatever evil effect the picture may have 
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NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 


ZOPPOT .. . the Monte Carlo 
of the Baltic... gay... glittering 
.. » fashionable summer resort. Next 
door to DANZIG... rich and 
ornate city of the Teutonic Knights. 


l no other American cruise will go to ] 
Zoppot and Danzig 


These visits are typical of the 
Raymond- Whitcomb — Cunard 
North Cape — Russia Cruise . 

unusual . .. never-to-be-forgotten. 


Sailing June 28 on the S. S.“‘Carinthia” 


Lower prices than ever before 
($625 up — shore excursions optional) 
The Cruise ticket includes return passage 
to America, any time this year, on the 
“Aquitania”’,“Berengaria’”’, ‘‘Mauretania” 
or other of the great Cunard liners. 


Visits to 


Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s | ;,° 


Fjords and most interesting cities, 
Visby and Stockholm, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Copenhagen. 


Send for illustrated book 
Raymond -Whitcomb 


729 Boylston St., Boston 


Cunard Line 
25 Broadway, New York 


or any steamship agent — anywhere 
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on the behavior of its patrons will be in- 
creased by the fact that it is a well-con- 
structed, well-written melodrama which 
avoids the stencils of its type. Nils Asther 


| is a blonde athlete from Stockholm. Yet 
| he wears fuzzy sideburns and speaks in 








such a way as to be the epitome of Latin 
menace. There is another immoral char- 
acter in the story, Letty’s mother (May 
Robson), a misanthropic old lady who 
says: “I have learned to do quite well 
without human affection.” 





Roadhouse Murder (RKO) has at 
least a novel plot. The hero is an unsuc- 
cessful newspaper reporter. Accidentally 
present at the scene of a murder, he sees 
a chance to make himself comparatively 
rich and famous by: 1) planting incrim- 
inating evidence against himself, 2) get- 
ting arrested for the crime, 3) writing his 
own account of the trial for his newspaper, 
4) introducing, at the last minute, evi- 
dence that will exonerate him and catch 
the real culprits off their guard. His plan 
fails in the last detail. The evidence— 
a purse containing the name of the mur- 
derer’s companion—is stolen and young 
Chick Brian (Eric Linden) seems likely 
to be chairman at an electrocution. His 
fiancée (Dorothy Jordan), whose father is 
police chief, can do nothing to help him. 
He is saved finally by an unlikely com- 
bination of circumstances beginning when 
the real murderer arouses the resentment 
of his mistress by kicking her off a chair. 

With a lively story and a few well- 
directed scenes in which Dorothy Jordan 
blubbers in affecting treble, Roadhouse 
Murder is passable melodrama. Most 
obvious of its flaws would have been cor- 
rected had Director J. Walter Ruben per- 
suaded Eric Linden to deliver a few of his 
lines without a pathetic quaver. 


ANIMALS 


Dancing Fish 

Familiar to residents of southern Cali- 
fornia is the grunion, or sand-smelt 
(Atherinidae ), a little fish that comes out 
on the beach at high tide, stands on its tail 
and dances in the moonlight. But few 
Californians have inquired into the reason 
for this strange nocturnal dance. In the 
May issue of Field & Stream, Fisherman 
Neil Frost described a grunion run, ex- 
plained the dance: 

“In a hollow [of the beach] a great 
wave left stranded what appeared to be 
countless scintillating particles of silver. 
. Some appeared to be standing on 
their tails, swaying vibrantly back & 
forth. Then on beyond we made out an- 
other great school. . . . For perhaps eight 
or ten minutes this abundant run con- 
tinued, and then, as though a mysterious 
knell had summoned them back into the 
depths of the sea, the fish became fewer 
& fewer on the sand... . 

“The grunion come out on the beaches 
to spawn. . . . After the female fish has 











| been washed up with a high wave she 


buries her tail in sand that is light and all 
but dry. In this position she lays her 
eggs. The male lies arched beside her 


ready to fertilize the eggs. It is when the 
females are struggling to extricate them- 
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selves from their half-buried positions that 
they seem to ‘stand on their tails and 
dance to the rhythm of the surf.’ ” 


eS 


General & Beasts 


In Eastern Europe it is not unusual for 
packs of hungry wolves to invade towns 
in search of food, a fact which frequently 
provides U. S. newspapers with exciting 
items. Last week in the most thickly 
populated part of the U. S. occurred the 
following incidents: 1) In Brooklyn a 
bear wandered away from Richard Her. 
rold’s pet shop. entered a nearby house 
and rifled a refrigerator, frightening a Mrs, 
Christine Schubert and her 13-year-old 
son Emil. 2) In Manhattan a pet fox 
bit Policeman Henry A Bosel. 3) In 
Washington, D. C., Congressman Fiorello 
(“Little Flower’) Henry La Guardia con- 
tinued a Congressional attack upon the 
bulls & bears of Wall Street (see p. 45). 
4) The continued Seabury investigation 
of Tammany corruption filled the Press 
with references to, cartoons of the Tam- 
many “Tiger.” An alert deskman for the 
New York World-Telegram put 1, 2,3 &4 
together and produced the following dis- 
patch, purporting to come from Riga, 
notorious (like Winsted, Conn. and Evans- 
ton, Ill.) as a source of outlandish stories. 

“Famine conditions in the United States 
are much worse than has been generally 
admitted, it appeared today, when through 
the rigid news censorship established by 
the Washington government leaked word 
that ferocious wild animals, driven by 
hunger, have deserted the forests and in- 
vaded towns looking for food. 

“A number of bears have been driven 
by hunger into the frontier community 
of Brooklyn, and one even invaded a 
house, the dispatches reveal. Packs of 
foxes run loose in the streets of New 
York. 

“The federal government at Washington 
has started an investigation of the situa- 
tion, other dispatches indicated in veiled 
terms, and General La Guardia was re- 
ported to be seeking funds to lead an ex- 
pedition to exterminate the bears. 

“General La Guardia is one of the lead- 
ing huntsmen of America, having made a 
single handed fight recently against tigers 
roaming the junrles and menacing the 
lives of inhabitants.” 


Bull & Monkey 


Farmer Charles Lewis was proud of his 
thorough-bred Jersey bull, sire of all the 
calves born on the Lewis farm at Burling- 
ton, N. J. Farmer Lewis’ children were 
just as proud of a pet monkey their father 
had given them. All winter the monkey 
lived in the Lewis barn, playing simian 
pranks on Farmer Lewis’ kine. Wary, it 
avoided the bull—until one day last week. 

The monkey scampered around, chatter- 
ing and throwing things. The bull lowered 
its head and charged, the monkey leaped 
into the air, landed on a shelf above the 
bull’s reach. There it amused itself by 
tearing open a bag of green powder, scat- 
tering the contents on the bull’s hay. The 
bull began eating the hay. When Farmer 
Lewis entered the barn he found his bull 
poisoned, dying. The monkey was still 
chattering while it licked Paris green from 
its paws. Grim Farmer Lewis said noth- 
ing. Soon the monkey stopped chattering, 
curled up, died. 
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Ice Cream Is Good For You 


and International Trucks are 
good for the Ice Cream Industry 


ATS off to Dolly Madison, the fourth 
First Lady of our land! For she it was 
who returned from London one fine day 
with news of a delicious dish called “ice 
cream”... and the recipe for making it. 
Our countrymen omen the new 
dessert with open mouths, and today ice 
cream is typically American... far more 
popular than in any other country of 
the globe. 

Thanks to the high standards and pro- 
gressive methods of the Ice Cream Indus- 
try, this one-time luxury is now a most 
+ sce and healthful food, of which 
our iw capita consumption is about 72 
good-sized helpings a year. 

The growth of the Industry has been 
sure and steady ... and easily under- 
standable. And one of the biggest con- 
tributing factors has been the successful 
solution of its distribution problems. 


International Trucks render a signifi- 
cant service to lee Cream Manufacturers. 
Often they are the deciding factor that 
turns loss into profit. The Ice Cream 
Industry knows it can rely on Interna- 
tionals under any conditions . . . be as- 
sured of low operating and upkeep cost 
on every route. 

The rugged reliability of International 
Trucks ... their great reserve of power 
... their speed and ease of handling .. . 
their impressive good looks .. . their 
time-tested and job-tested economy. . . 
these things indicate that what they have 
done for the Ice Cream Industry they 
can also do for you. And the Interna- 
tional Line is so complete that the chas- 
sis and body requirements for any job 
in any industry can be met exactly. 

Arrange for a demonstration with the 
nearest International Branch or dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(incorPoRATED) 


_ INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 





Illustration shows 3-ton 
Model A-5, 190-in. wheelbase 
chassis with mechanically 
refrigerated body. 


Ask for demonstration 
of the 1'4-ton,4-speed Model A-2 


Now reduced to 


*615 


for the 136-inch Wheelbase 
Chassis f.0.b. factory. 
Other sizes from 44-ton to 5-ton. 
International branches at 
183 points. 
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Now te LEVIATHAN 


AMERICA'S GREATEST AND SMARTEST SHIP 


cores TO BREMEN 


via Plymouth 


and Cherbourg 


























OW for your convenience, the 
great LEVIATHAN goes through 

to Germany—calling at Plymouth, the 
quick, scenic route to London and at 
Cherbourg for daytime arrival in Paris. 
Choose the LEVIATHAN—or any 
United States Lines or American 
Merchant Lines ship—when you go to 
Europe. You'll be glad you chose an 
American flag steamer. You are sure 
of your own kind of service, modeled 
to the American preference—the food 
you like the way you like it, stewards 
who understand your language, rooms 
you will consider well-appointed, every 


FARES 
REDUCED 


20% 


on U.S. Lines 








convenience and privilege of oceantravel 
—plus the American standard of living. 
And you’ll appreciate the moderate 
rates when you book, whether it’s 
luxurious First Class on the LEV IATHAN 
—or Cabin Class on the PRESIDENT 
HARDING or PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
the world’s fastest Cabin ships—or an 
American Merchant Liner, carrying one 
class only, at fares as low as $90, 
Now under construction—the largest and 


finest liners ever built in America— 
S. S. MANHATTAN and her sister ship. 


S.S. LEVIATHAN sails May 17; June 7; June 28 
to BREMEN, via Plymouth and Cherbourg 


S.S.PRESIDENT HARDING . May 11; June 8 
S.S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT May 25; June 22 


to Ireland, England, France and Germany 


An American Merchant Liner every Friday to London 


Consult your local agent. He knows travel values 


UNITED STATES LINES 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., Managing Agents 
No. 1 Broadway, New York—Offices or agents everywhere 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Another Language (by Rose Franken: 
Arthur J. Beckhard, producer) ably pre. 
sents a frieze of commonplace figures, the 
Hallam family, against the background of 
New York’s West Side. A shamming old 
mother has gained complete ascendancy 
over three of her four sons, the kind of 
men who never alight from a taxi without 
grumbling that they “might as well have 
bought the cab.” But one son (Glenn 
Anders of Hotel Universe and Strange 
Interlude) is not quite so tractable. This 
reaction is due to the fact that he married 
a girl who dabbles in sculpture and wants 
something more out of life than the mere 
“eating and sleeping” which the Hallams 
appear to get. Mother Hallam does not 
approve of this son's wife, her sculpture, 
her tea gown, her furniture which “does 
not match.” But the son’s young nephew 
Jerry (John Beal, a capable juvenile just 
graduated from Pennsylvania’s Mask & 
Wig Club) does approve. He approves so 
thoroughly that Actor Anders, on the point 
of losing his wife through blind maternal 
allegiance, gets his back up against the 
family at last, takes his wife away. An- 
other Language, cast and acted with in- 
telligence, provides adult playgoing. 





The Man Who Changed His Name 
(by Edgar Wallace; Frank Conroy, pro- 
ducer). This tragi-comic study of a pair 
of guilty consciences is said to have been 
prolific Playwright Wallace’s favorite 
script chiefly because it is one of his few 
opera which presents not a single corpse. 
Not long before the playwright’s death his 
friend Actor-Manager Conroy acquired 
the producing rights to the play and it is 
largely due to his nimbly raised eye-brows 
and innocently malicious innuendoes that 
The Man Who Changed His Name con- 
tains two plausibly amusing acts, the first 
and second. 

Selby Clive (Mr. Conroy), a Canadian 
mining magnate, has a wife (chirrupy Fay 
Bainter) whose life has been made s0 
pleasant for her by an adoring husband 
that boredom has driven her to the brink 
of indiscretion with a young sop named 
O’Ryan (Derek Fairman). By chance 
they learn that Clive changed his name 
from Selby 20 years before in Canada. By 
chance they also learn that a man named 
Selby, 20 years before in Canada, ingeni- 
ously did away with his philandering mate 
and her lover in a series of accidents aris- 
ing out of circumstances which he had 
publicly warned them to avoid. He there- 
fore went scot free. When a series of 
near-accidents begin to happen to them, 
Mrs. Clive and O’Ryan are certain that 





4 
| her husband has planned their murders. 


The arbor collapses, a pit is mysteriously 
dug in the garden, the stair rail falls. Ac- 


| tor Conroy’s sinister joviality through all 
| this excites a great deal of amused titter- 


| ing from his audiences, goes far to com- 


pensate for but does not prevent the lame- 
ness of the farce’s conclusion. The hand 


| that flutters to Fay Bainter’s sad moutk is 


| 
| 
| 


the one that bossed the admirable Crich- 


' ton about last season; the mouth sang 


Victor Herbert’s Dream Girl some years 


| before. 
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UY on the basis of comparison 
this year. Look over a// the new 
cars. Your sound sense will tell you 
that in these ‘32 betterments of 
1932” Studebaker is giving youmore 
per car and per dollar than anybody. 


These Triumphant New Stude- 
bakers stand out in every particular. 
They are longer, roomier, more 
luxurious. They have incomparably 
finer Free Wheeling plus new /ast- 
action Synchronized Shifting and 
Automatic Starting. They have shat- 
ter-proof Safety Plate Glass in all 
windshields and all windows of all 


models at no extra charge. They have 
Full-Cushioned Power—and full 
armor-plated bodies in a new Air- 
Curve Coachcraft that decreases wind 
resistance and increases speed. They 
still hold unchallenged all stock 
car records for all distances from 
30,000 miles down to 1 kilometer. 


Studebaker is continually putting 
more into its cars and continually 
asking less of its customers. And 
these 4 great “buys’’ of 1932 rep- 
resent the greatest achievement of 
Studebaker engineering genius and 
the climax of Studebaker value-giving. 


PRESIDENT EIGHT $1690 to $1990 


122 H.P., 135” wheelbase— Reductions up to $560 
COMMANDER EIGHT $1350 to $1560 
101 H.P., 125” wheelbase—Reductions up to $235 


DICTATOR. EIGHT $980 to $1125 
85 H.P., 117” wheelbase—Reductions up to $115 


STUDEBAKER SIX $840 to $985 
80 H.P., 117” wheelbase—Prices at the factory 
Bumpers, spare tires extra. State or Regal eqpt. $105 
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RAIL FARES 


REDUCED! 
GO BY TRAIN 


Take advantage of the lowest rail 
fares and the most reasonably 
priced all-expense tours in many 
years. Enjoy the comforts of train 
travel en route to your western 
vacation. Go via Union Pacific, 
which serves 15 National Parks and 
more of the West than any other 
railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 
Don’t fail tosee theOlympicGames, 
and while you’re about it, see 
all the West via Union Pacific. 
Mail this coupon for information. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
Room 290, Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information and 


State 
I am interested in all-expense tours 0 
Grade in School (if student).. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


| sion. 


TIME 


THE PRESS 


O. C. D. Housed 

College dailies have a way of waxing 
introspective now & then about their col- 
lege and questioning its physical expan- 
Especially has Mother Yale, into 
whose broad lap have lately dropped many 


| millions for masonry, been asked by the 


Yale Daily News whither she was listing. 
Last week at the News’s annual banquet 
given by a new board of editors for the 
retiring board, Yale’s President James 
Rowland Angell had sly fun asking the 
News who started Yale’s building boom, 
anyway. He recalled, he said, that the 
Yale Record (funny fortnightly) had 
treated itself to a handsome home three 
years ago. And now the grave News had 


| received and that day had dedicated a new 


plant of its own. Point was added to 


| President Angell’s fun by the fact that 


| refreshment. 


the Record, to support its building, was 
reported to be vending oysters and liquid 
And the News, though its 
new home was an outright gift, had in- 
stantly announced it needed an endow- 
ment fund for upkeep. 

President Angell left his fun with the 
observation that he was anything but dis- 


| approving of the new News building since 
| it, like much else that is new at Yale, is 





a memorial. It was erected by the con- 
tributions of 272 friends and admirers of 
the late Briton Hadden, Yale 1920, acting 
chairman of the News in the War year 
1917-18, chairman 1919-20, onetime star 
reporter on the late great New York 
World, co-Founder and Editor of Time. 
Architects Lewis Greenleaf Adams & 
Thurlow Merrill Prentice of the Briton 
Hadden Memorial had little ground to 
work on but they stretched that little far 
to house the “Oldest College Daily” 
(founded 1878). Plunked down where it 
belongs, on a corner central to Yale’s rami- 
fied, citified campus, the building rises 
three neat stories in a Gothic style. Down- 


| stairs is a spacious heelers’ room papered 


in old issues of the News, Running around 


| the four walls of this room is a wide work- 


desk of oak, thick enough to withstand 
the initial-carving of generations of heel- 
ers. Downstairs also are business offices. 
On staggered levels off the stairs (to save 
hall space) are editors’ rooms and the 
morgue. Upstairs is a library dominated 
by Painter Donald M. Campbell Jr.’s por- 
trait of Briton Hadden as he looked in 
action (see cut)—coat off, green visor on, 
big red Time pencil firmly grasped. 

A characterization of Briton Hadden 
was given by John Stuart Martin, present 
Managing Editor of Trwe. Excerpts: 

“The story of Time’s origin and growth 
is pretty well known, especially to all of 
us at this memorial ceremony. But I am 
not sure the underlying conception of the 
Newsmagazine, so far as Brit Hadden was 
concerned, is so well known. He phrased 
it, as he phrased everything, with arresting 
bluntness. He said: ‘People talk too much 
about things they don’t know.’ As a boy 
in school, as a man in college, he felt that 
general information, the simplest, central 
facts about all sorts of subjects in which 
people were interested, from American 
History to cooking and from golf to as- 
tronomy, were not nearly so handy a part 
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aap 


of the average person’s equipment as com. 
mon sense said they should be. He ob. 
served that people talked at great length 
but with astonishing vagueness and inac- 
Se 

“He felt news needed organizing into 
sharply defined departments. More, it 


THE LATE BRITON HADDEN 


“People talk too much about things they 
don’t know.” 


needed simplifying, abbreviating, so that 
the significant facts and the colorful de- 
tails would stand out and be seen. ... 
[He also] wrote into the prospectus that 
Time would be edited in the historical 
spirit. It would be a magazine for those 
who came late to the human ball game, 
even for a man from Mars, with a suc- 
cinct account of what happened in the 
opening innings, in what town, league, 
country and year the game was being 
played, and with a few hints, as polite and 
helpful as possible, on the players, rules 
and tricks of the game. To keep this atti- 
tude from resulting, as it might have done, 
in tedious pedantry, was one of the major 
editorial problems. It called for writing 
of a most vivid and original kind. It also 
necessitated the complete elimination of 
bias and prejudice. This new historian 
must have perspective and complete ob- 
jectivity. His attitude must be, as it has 
since been defined, that of the Man in the 
Moon at the end of the current cen- 
i 

“The other day I asked a man who used 
to write a department for Time in its 
early days, what he best remembered 
about Brit as an editor. He replied: ‘Well, 
I think the most impressive thing was his 
ability to grasp instantly the largest ideas, 
even when they were wholly foreign to 
him. And his capacity for sticking to such 
ideas until they had been set down clearly 
with illuminating, readable detail. Noth- 
ing was too much trouble for him.’ .. . 
He worked, as everyone now knows, much 
too hard, really. He wore himself haggard 
in those early days when the entire refer- 
ence library would be lugged over Monday 
night to the printing shop on 12th Avenue 
and Brit would stay there, often until long 
after Tuesday sunrise, correcting messy 
page proofs, catching factual errors, im- 
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Norton Floors—Alundum Tiles and Aggregates— 
meet both requirements. 


They are commended to every man interested in 
buildings where crowds move—banker, realtor, public 
official, manufacturer, merchant. 


No amount of traffic will ever produce a slipping 


hazard. 


Floors that are permanently non-slip. Safety that is 
not lessened by water or other liquids. 


Norton Floors are durable—a lifetime of service. 
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It’s time to make your summer 
plans. Decide on Maine where 
vou ll find health and sheer happi- 
ness under smiling summer skies. 
There’s every outdoor sport— 
fishing, canoeing, swimming, mo- 
toring on fine roads, golf... Your 
appetite will sharpen, your nerves 
relax. A Maine vacation costs less 
than you think. Plan now—mail 
the coupon for full information. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 





MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
100 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send free copy of Official State 
Pamphlet giving all information on Maine 
vacations. 


PU cel eeieghe kip pniSadinwm thee abe cemp ae 
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proving captions or footnotes, fitting im- 
portant stories into impossibly small 
spaces, putting into the magazine every- 
thing he had before the final press dead- 
line came. ... 

“That late press routine kept up even 
through the days in Cleveland, long after 
TIME was an established success and a 
mechanical staff had been trained to take 
up some of the drudgery. It was Brit’s 
enormous capacity for drudgery and de- 
tail as well as the inspiration of his origi- 
nal mind, which won him the complete 
loyalty and affection of his staff. Once 
he had an office boy named William. Wil- 
liam was not a brilliant boy, but he was 
smart enough to understand the spirit of 
the office, and young enough to exaggerate 
it almost comically. ‘Mr. Hadden’ became 


| his god. William hated to leave at night. 


Probably he wouldn’t have left if Brit 


| hadn’t told him he should go to night 


school. One day when Brit was not in the 


| office and someone called William to do a 
| chore, he uttered a remark that became an 


office classic. He was sitting in his cubby- 
hole among the piled up out-of-town news- 
papers. Instead of coming out at once 
when called, he answered: ‘I am busy.’ 

““What are you doing?’ he was asked. 

“At that he came out holding up one 
of the fat Trme pencils. Very seriously, 
almost severely, he said: “I am sharpen- 
ing a great pencil for a great man!” 


Hangover 


In the late 1870’s a woodcarver named 
Dirks left his home in Heide, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and shipped himself, wife and 
nine children to the New World where he 
settled down in Chicago’s West Side lum- 


| ber yard and railroad district. One son, 
| Rudolph, soon picked up broken English, 
| discarded newspapers which he sold for 1¢ 


profit, and a knack of drawing. In time he 
drifted to New York, originated in 1897 a 
color page of comics called “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” became one of the world’s 
most beloved cartoonists. 

In 1900 a Syrian sheik named Monte 
Bourjaily left his home in the hills of 
Lebanon for the land of opportunity. Op- 
portunity knocked. After an education at 
Syracuse University, he became general 
manager of United Features Syndicate. 


| Swart, indefatigable, he was chiefly re- 





sponsible for United Features’ growth in 
business from $120,000 in 1927 to over a 
million this year. 

Last week Sheik Monte Bourjaily an- 
nounced that Cartoonist Dirks would no 
longer draw “The Captain & the Kids,” 
acquired when U. F. S. bought the late 
World’s syndicate contracts. Instead, be- 
ginning May 1, a young understudy, Ber- 
nard Dibble, creator of “Danny” in the 
Graphic, would carry on. Rudolph Dirks’s 
“Captain & the Kids” which began as “The 
Katzenjammer Kids” (katzenjammer, lit- 
erally “cat’s cry,” means “hangover” in 
contemporary German slang) is the oldest 
color page with a continuous existence in 
newspaper history. The World had the 
first of all U. S. colored comic strips, “The 
Yellow Kid’”—a gamin whose street argot 
later gave rise to the term “yellow jour- 
nalism”—produced by the late Richard 
Felton (“Buster Brown”) Outcault. 
Hearst lured Outcault to the Journal. 
Meanwhile the Journal’s new ‘“Katzen- 
jammer Kids” had struck popular fancy. 


The World saw its chance to retaliate for 
the loss of the “Yellow Kid” and won 
Dirks away from the Journal which, out- 
raged, unsuccessfully sued the World, but 
won the right to the title “Katzenjammer 
Kids.” Dirks was forced to change the 
name to “Hans & Fritz,” during the War 
to “The Captain & the Kids.” Based on 
some youngsters familiar to Germans in 
the famed drawings of Cartoonist Wilhelm 
Busch, the “Kids,” their antics and tricks 
on the ever gullible Captain and Inspector, 
amused millions of U. S. children, still 
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RupotpH DrrKxs 
His Kids have a new father. 


retain immense popularity. Dibble’s first 
“comic,” indistinguishable from the origi- 
nal, unfolded an elaborate plot involving 
a weight-reducing machine, whereby the 
Kids got pies by the dozen, ice cream by 
the gallon, and put their parents into 
strait jackets. 

Rudolph Dirks lives in New York with 
his wife, a son, 13, who attends Horace 
Mann School, and a daughter, 16, at St. 
Agatha’s. He likes to remember his early 
days in Chicago when he marveled at the 
sparkling, spat-wearing elegance of Art 
Young,* the glittering importance of 
George Ade and John McCutcheon, the 
portfolio of sketches brought to his office 
one day by Rose O'Neill. Of late Dirks’s 


interest in comics has waned, his penchant - 


for oils waxed. Connoisseurs of Manhat- 
tan’s art exhibitions have long been fa- 
miliar with still-lifes by R. Dirks, latest 
of which is to be found at the roth Anni- 
versary Exhibition of the Salons of Amer- 
ica in Manhattan. Sleeves rolled up show- 
ing the tattooed insignia of the sth Ar- 
tillery—his chief souvenir of a year in 
the Spanish-American War—stocky, solid, 
cheerful Artist Dirks is usually to be 
found working in his studio. 


*Last week, no longer spat-wearing but still 
jovial, foxy-grandpa-esque, Cartoonist Young, 
66, went to Manhattan from Danbury, Conn. 
where he had spent the winter, to tell about a 
new book he has written & illustrated. Forty 
years ago he did a book on Hell. Now he has 
revisited Hell, found and portrayed it as a high- 
class modern community, completely taken over 
by Capitalist Exploiters, with the Old Boy Him- 
self relegated to the backgraund by powers- 
behind-the-throne. 
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“Round-the World” Ue" 


Full-size tennis-court 
on this ship 
Next winter, live on Seven Seas Street. 
Rent an apartment on the Empress of Britain. 
Establish yourself, among a charming new circle of 
acquaic.ances, in the comfort of your own home 
abroad. Entertain as in a smart town club. Enjoy 
tennis, squash, deck-games, swimming in either of 
two pools, as in a good country club. Listen to 
charming tea and dinner music. Attend masquerades. 
Live,aboard,a gayerlifethan most people enjoy ashore. 
There are views, too, on Seven Seas Street. Not ae 

of mulched flower-beds and somebody’s clothes-line, 
either. Burros with flower-panniers. The little town 
of Bethlehem on Christmas Eve. The elephants’ 
bathing place in Ceylon. The Taj Mahal, rose- 
flushed with dawn. Javanese danc- 


ing girls. Plum blossom festivals 
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in Japan. 
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BUSINESS HOURS 


ARE COSTING LESS 


B. air travel, business men are saving not only time, but money. 


Over a ten month period, the vice-president and sales manager 


of a nationally-known shoe company cut his travel-cost-per-business 


hour from $7.98 to $5.53. He used air travel in business trips between 


16 U.S. cities, totaling nearly 10,000 miles. 


By taking the AlRway, he spent 
only 93 hours—a direct saving of 
225 hours of a busy executive’s 
valuable time. 


His trips were planned by Ameri- 
can Airways Business Travel 
Planning Service. They will 
gladly plan your own trips, co- 
ordinating air and rail lines, over 
any parts of the country. 


Just send us the route of your 
next business trip. Indicate the 
time you will require in each city. 


Promptly you will receive a com- 








plete itinerary which shows all 
departures, arrivals, air and rail 
connections, stopovers, fares, 
etc. Address American Airways 
Business Travel Planning Ser- 
vice, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. No cost or obligation. 


Reservations, and com- 
pleteinformation regard- 
ing travel by American 
Airways also obtainable 
at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies and 


Postal Telegraph offices, 





AMERICAN AIRWAY Swe. 


COAST TO COAST 





CANADA TO THE GULF 
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Northwest Hero 


Flying the mail one night nearly two 
years ago, Pilot Mal B. Freeburg of 
Northwest Airways spied a flaming trestle 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R, 
Remembering that he had just passed a 
crack passenger train thundering down 
from Minneapolis, Pilot Freeburg put 
about, flagged the express with his emer- 
gency landing flares before it could 
plunge into the Chippewa River. Because 
Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones Jr. was 
aboard the train, Pilot Freeburg had made 
national news. 

Pilot Freeburg again made _ national 
news last week when he was awarded the 
Post Office Department’s first Air Mail 
Flyer’s Medal of Honor. It will be pre- 
sented by President Hoover, but not for 
saving Bobby Jones’s life. For that the 








Mat B. FREEBURG 
... got a medal to go with his watch. 


Burlington gave Pilot Freeburg a gold 
watch, the Chicago Daily News $100. The 
medal was for a feat unique in the history 
of air transport. 

The St. Paul radio operator of North- 
west Airways one afternoon last month 
pressed his head-set hard against his ears 
to hear again a laconic message: “Free- 
burg speaking. Just broke starboard pro- 
peller. Flying near Wabasha.” Officials 
scowled apprehensively for the tri-motored 
Ford carried eight passengers. “Freeburg 
talking. Motor vibrating badly.” Cool, 
Pilot Freeburg continued to describe to 
headquarters how the terrific vibration of 
the unbalanced propeller jerked the motor 
from its mountings, how it lodged in a 
wing strut, damaged the landing gear. Lest 
the 500 lb. of dead metal drop and injure 
some one on the ground, he swung his 
crippled ship out over the Mississipp! 
River, banked steeply, shook the engine 
off, watched it fall down, down, down 
safely into the water. After requesting a 
relief ship, he maneuvered 25 mi. on two 
motors to an emergency landing field. 
When the relief ship arrived, some ol! 
the passengers said they enjoyed the ex- 
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perience, all of them flew on to Chicago, | 
less than one hour late. 

Pilot F reeburg not only saved his and | 
the passengers’ lives, but also the six-year | 
record of Northwest Airways for never | 
killing a passenger. In 1928, Northwest | 
Airways’ Pilot E. H. Middagh brought | 
down a flaming plane, saved the passen- 
gers, was burned to death. 


Hop & Skip 

Because the sun never sets on the Em- 
pire, British sport flyers are forever hop- 
ping & skipping about its sprawling do- 
main on record-breaking distance flights. 
With small, slow, economical planes, the 
pilots achieve time records by steady 
plugging, frequent halts for refueling. 
Chief factors are the nerve and endurance 
of the flyer. Longest, toughest, favorite 
course is that from England via India to 
Australia. So long and so tough is it that 
Charles William Anderson Scott, after set- 
ting a new record last year, declared: “I 
wouldn’t make the attempt again for a 
million pounds!” But last week Lieut. 
Scott recovered his record (snatched by 
Charles A. Butler last November), swept 
into Port Darwin, Australia in 8 days, 20 
hr., 49 min. out of Lympne, England.* 
Again tired Pilot Scott announced that 
he was through with hopping & skipping, 
said he would return “on a comfortable 
boat.” 

The most popular planes for British 
hopping & skipping are the De Haviland 
Moths, “Puss” and “Gypsy.” Harold J. L. 
(“Bert”) Hinkler flew a Puss Moth on his 
startling South Atlantic hop last autumn. 
Last monthf James A. Mollison in a Gypsy 
hung up a new record (4 days, 17 hr., 19 
min.) from England to Capetown, another 
well-pounded Empire race course. Brit- 
ains Amy Johnson and Peggy Salaman 
fly Moths. A Gypsy cruises at 90 m.p.h.. 
a Puss a little faster. Reasons for Moth 
popularity: 1) British plane builders con- 
centrate on commercial & military types: 
2) with little competition in the sport 
class, Moths are light on fuel, amazingly 
reliable. In the U. S. the rights to Moth- 
making are held by Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
which, at present, makes no Moths. 


Unemployed DO-X 

Too big to house in a hangar, the giant 
flying boat DO-X has been high & dry 
on the beach at Glenn H. Curtiss Airport, 
N. Y., since August. Riggers have been 
busy scraping and painting the hull, re- 
doping the great wing. Mechanics have 
reconditioned the twelve 600-h. p. Curtiss 
Conqueror motors, stepped them up 50 
h. p. apiece. Last week Captain Friedrich 
Christiansen announced that DO-X would 
take off for the return flight to Europe via 
Newfoundland and the Azores about 
May 20. 

Unwanted by U. S. airway operators 
because of costly upkeep and a 30% 
tariff should they buy her, DO-X has no 
job waiting in Europe. An expensive ex- 
periment, she served as a model for her 
sister ships, DO-X J] & III, younger but 
just as big. They fly for // ‘Duce’s subsi- 
dized transport company, Aeroitaliano, 
will probably lug passengers between Ge- 
noa and Britain’s Gibraltar. 


; *Distance: 11,000 mi. Messrs. Post & Gatty 
New around the world, 15,474 mi. in 8 days, 15 
hrs. 51 min. 
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Sit up & get up he 
drink a Saline Cocktail! 


ON'T lie there feeling sunk! Get 

those reluctant legs over the side 
of the bed—march straight into the 
bathroom for a Saline Cocktail—and 
in half an hour you'll forget you had a 
headache or an upset stomach! 

Toss a teaspoon .or two of Sal 
Hepatica into a big glass of cold water, 
give ita stir,and drink toa cheerful day. 

The orange juice cocktail, the to- 
mato juice cocktail—they’re splendid. 
But there’s no cocktail in the land 
like this Saline Cocktail! 

Here’s why: Sal Hepatica flushes 
wastes and poisons from the digestive 


Sal Hepatica 


30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 





At your druggist’s 


Copr. 1982 Bristol-Myers Co 


First Thing in the Morning . . 
















































tract—quickly, gently, effectively. Yet 
it isn’t “just another laxative.” Sal 
Hepatica is a finely blended saline; it 
clears poisons from the blood stream. It 
corrects acidity. It tones up the sys- 
tem. It counteracts constipation, head- 
ache, indigestion, colds, and rheu- 
matism. And it clears the skin. 


Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the salines present in the health 
springs of the great European spas like 
Wiesbaden and Aix—where wealthy 
Continentals go each year to renew 
their vitality. Sal Hepatica keeps you 
in good trim, so you can face the world 
with bright eyes and a clear brain. 
Get a bottle—today! 








BrisToL-Myers Co. 

Dept. C-52, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 
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Thrill after thrill when you 


co BY SEA To 
CALIFORNIA 





PANAMA CANAL 


Words can’t describe its grandeur. You must 

SEE it! You'll THRILL at its magnitude—and 

you'll go ashore for more thrills at Balboa and 

Panama City, a modern city and an ancient 
one, at the crossroads of the world. 


gy most wonderful ocean voyage | 


in the world! 5,500 miles, and 
every one brimful of pleasure and in- 
terest. Nearly the entire route is in 
mild or tropic waters, almost invari- 


ably smooth. 


The day at Havana is a fascinating 
interlude. And the Panama Canal? 
You will zever forget it! But there 
are many things on this voyage you'll 
never forget—deck tennis with de- 
lightful companions, luxurious loaf- 
ing with a good book, happy hours 
in the outdoor swimming pools, the 
masquerade ball, and delicious 
Panama Pacific Line food. 


But be sure to chooseamodern, turbo- 





| young men to enter politics. 


EDUCATION 








Second Youngest at Third Oldest 


On the campus of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, stands a tulip poplar which 
some say is 600 years old. In its shade the 
white colonists made a treaty in 1652 with 
the Susquehannock Indians. Alumnus 
Francis Scott Key (“The Star-Spangled 
Banner”) grew nostalgic beneath it in 1806 
when he was trying to raise money for St. 
John’s. Here in 1824 the old, fat, crippled 
Marquis de Lafayette reviewed local 
troops. Under this venerable poplar are 
held St. John’s commencements every 
June. Last week it was the scene of the 
inauguration of St. John’s new president, 
Douglas Huntly Gordon, 30. 

Governor Albert Cabell Ritchie, presi- 
dent ex-officio of St. John’s board, headed 
the academic procession, spoke urging 
President 


| Ernest Martin Hopkins of Dartmouth 





electric Panama Pacific liner—and | 


you'll make the fastest time from 
Coast to Coast—13 days. Sailing regu- 
larly from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal,San Diego,Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Passengers are 
carried in First Class and Tourist. 


S. S. PENNSYLVANIA . MAY 14 
S. S. CALIFORNIA ... MAY 28 
S. S. VIRGINIA ..... JUNE 11 


Special rail and water round trip 
tours to West Coast attractions 


Shrine Convention—-San Francisco 


July 26-28. From New York, 
S. S. California July 9 


Olympic Games—Los Angeles 
July 30—Aug. 14. From New York, 
S. S. California July 9 





Panama Pacifi« 
Line 


*-ALL NEW STEAMERS- 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada. Main 
Office No. 1 Broadway, New York. Authorized 
S. S. and R. R. agents everywhere. 





| Mary in 1693. 


| west of the Alleghenies. 


| 
| 


spoke also, said a college’s chief objec- 
tive is to help young men find themselves. 
Nearby Johns Hopkins sent over its 
President Joseph Sweetman Ames; U. S. 
Naval Academy (block away) its Super- 


| intendent, Rear Admiral Thomas Charles 


Hart. 

Founded in 1696 as King William’s 
School, St. John’s College (so named in 
1784) is the U. S.’s third oldest.* It now 
has the nation’s second youngest presi- 
dent.+ President Gordon is the son of the 
late Douglas Huntly Gordon, onetime 


| owner of the Baltimore News and presi- 


dent of Baltimore Trust Co. His mother 
is now Mrs. James Wilmer Biddle of Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia. Graduated from 
Harvard in 1926, Harvard Law School in 
1928, Douglas Gordon practiced law in 
Baltimore, was elected in 1930 to the 
House of Delegates of the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly, in which he is to sit until 
1934. 

He is a busy person. Few days after his 
inauguration last week he was to argue a 
case against the City of Baltimore, which 
for two years he has kept enjoined from 
building a viaduct which Taxpayer Henry 
Louis Mencken describes as being “use- 
less as a suspension bridge over the city 
reservoir.” President Gordon is a biblio- 
phile. Some years ago Federal officials 
seized as “obscene” a set of Rabelais sent 
him from a European bindery. When Con- 
gress passed the amendment admitting rec- 


ognized classics for private collectors, 
President Gordon persuaded Secretary 
Mellon to remove Rabelais from the 


Treasury Department’s blacklist. Lately 
President Gordon found for his bibliophile 
friend Boies Penrose, nephew of the late 
Pennsylvania boss, a post in the history 
department at St. John’s. 

Students at St. John’s wore uniforms 
until 1826; black hat, blue coat, trousers 
grey in winter, white in summer. They 
took military training until a few years 
ago, when it was abolished by Lieut.- 
Colonel Enoch Barton Garey, only mili- 





*Harvard was chartered in 1636, William & 
Time erred last month in re- 
porting Washington & Jefferson the oldest (1787) 
Oldest is Transylvania 


college (Lexington, Ky.), founded in 1780. 


| wealth College 


+Youngest is Lucien Koch, 24, of Common- 
> 
(for: workers, at Mena, Ark.) 


tary head St. John’s ever had. Lieut. 
Colonel Garey resigned in 1929. Douglas 
Gordon became acting president last May, 
Since then he has introduced partial sub- 


Keystone 


St. JouHn’s GorDON 


.. . told Secretary Mellon about 
Rabelais. 


stitution of theses for course examina- 
tions, tutorial conferences and individual 
reading for classroom work. 

Only 17th Century library in the U. S. 


«DO SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT THIS SUMMER 


AINSI 


_, ICELAND, NORWAY, the | 
/ FJORDS, DENMARK, FIN- |, 
| LAND, SWEDEN, RUSSIA _ 


\KUNGSHOLM 


20,000 Tons Register 
De Luxe Motor Liner from New York 


JUNE 28th 


sj 11,403 Miles of Sea Travel visiting 19 Ports in | 
4 Six Countries. Back in New York Aug. 10. or 


4 with a later ship if desired, at no extra cost. 


43 days—$625 up 


j In perfect summer weather to the Midnight 
| Sun. No doubt you've always hoped some 
} day to see the gorgeous fjords of Norway 
—the beautiful cities of the North Lands, 
ancient as well as modern. Add a look 























fog 





at reborn Russia and you have something 
really different this summer. Shore excur- 
sions optional. 


Its only logical to choose a Viking | 

Ship manned by Sons of Viking fore- 

fathers for acruisetoViking Countries. | . 
Consult Your Tourist Agent 


Swedish American , 


LINE 21 State St., New York 
10 State Street, Boston 
181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


| 


fa 
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ss | Safely through the critical years 
ae U.S. 
a | or Electrical Refrigerator keeps his food fresh and wholesome 
y a OW well I remember the words soups, stews and casseroles, all from 
of our baby’s doctor: “The leftovers kept fresh in my electric re- 
food and drink of your children are frigerator. The delicious, economical 






the building materials of which their frozen puddings, sherbets and frappes 






growing bodies are made. So keep an I make—and frosty. fruit drinks with 






ye on their milk—be certain it is tinkling ice cubes! Since an electric 






pure, safe—always fresh.’ refrigerator can be bought on such 










“We haven't much money to spare, easy terms, I often wonder why any- 
but after all, it took such a very few — one should try to get along without 
dollars in cash and it means so much one!” 
in food protection for our youngsters, Consider quality above price when buying 
thatlinvested inanelectricrefrigerator. an electric refrigerator. Select one adequate 

“And what a real investment I have to your family needs. A good rule is to 

| found it. For all of us it is an inex- provide 2 cubic feet of refrigerator capacity 
| haustible reminder of the most novel for cach me wlep of your household. 







menus—a never-ending source of 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION BUREAU 
= , Sponsored by National Electric Light Association 
The meat pies I can make, the {20 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


pleasure and stimulator of thrift. 






YOU CAN BUY AN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
ON THE EASIEST TERMS 
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| is the 400-volume King William collec- 


| McDowell 


tion owned by St. John’s. Among famed 
alumni: Fairfax and Lawrence Washing- 
ton (nephews of George Washington), 
George Washington Parke Custis (adopted 
son), Reverdy Johnson, U. S. Attorney 
General (1849-50) under Zachary Taylor, 
and Amos Walter Wright Woodcock, na- 
tional director of Prohibition, who, when 
Hall caught fire in 1909, 
formed a bucket brigade, rushed into the 
burning building, saved the King William 
books from the fate of the John Harvard 
books in the Harvard fire of 1764. 


Jobs 


Ohio State University last week issued 


| an employment survey of the 1,400 stu- 





ENGLAND 


Youcan buy your best investment 
of the year ... at the ticket window! 
A vacation in New England! 


By rail, plane, ship or highway— 
get away early this year. Stay 
longer. Follow the robust leader- 
ship of youth and your favorite 
sports, the luxury of leisure and 
bracing climate, or the dictates of 
easy travel and lower costs. Let the 
whole family enjoy the profits. 


Mountains or seashore— wilder- 
ness lakes or famous colonies of 
interesting people—hotel, cot- 
tage, or a summer estate... ail 
within a day’s journey when you 
arrive. And this year, one specta- 
cular day of sudden and majestic 
darkness, the TOTAL eclipse of 
the midday sun, August 31! Plan 
to stay through. 


WHERE TO GO—-WHAT 
WILL IT COST? What 
brought three million people 
bere last year? Send for this 
new book. It’s authentic. 
Covers all types of vaca- 
tions and all recreation- 
regions of 6 famous states. 
Includes directory. 


THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, Statler Bidg., Boston 


Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS book, M-2. 
Also map-folderon Total Eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
U. S. only in New England. 
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| Ohio State’s Architecture Department has | 


dents who will be graduated in June. Be- 
cause Ohio is an average State and the uni- 
versity a land grant institution (as op- 
posed to a rich, private college), the fol- 
lowing forecasts might be taken as typical 


| of the U. S.: 


If you expect to gain a Ph. D. degree 
you have the best chance of any at a job. 
But Ph. D.’s go into highly specialized 
work. 

Schools of Commerce and Administra- 
tion expect a “fair” percentage of students 
to get employment. About half of the 
teachers, about one-fourth of the electri- 
cal engineers, will find places. Industrial 
engineers, if they find work at all, will 
start off at $80 a month. 

Least promising fields are journalism, 
law, architecture. No 1931 graduate of 


| yet found employment. 


In Manhattan, reported Columbia Uni- 
versity last week, the outlook for lawyers 
is better than it was a year ago. Depres- 
sion has increased the number of lawsuits, 
chiefly for non-payment of bills. Archi- 
tecture is worse than ever. Most of last 
year’s class are out of work. This year’s 


| class of 30 means “30 more architects out 
| of work.” The Journalism School expects 


to place half of its graduates, although 
Manhattan newspapers are hiring fewer 
than last year. 

Band Wagon. At the annual banquet 
last week of the Yale Daily News (see p. 
28), Manhattan Banker Harvey 








Dow | 


Gibson advised today’s college graduate to | 


look upon Business as a professional or 
graduate school where he will study trade 
for at least three years. Let him have 
patience, reflect that parents were once 


| willing to pay firms to take in and train 





| their sons. Depression has made business 


wary, efficient—‘‘only the best men have 


been retained and the way to advancement | 


is open to the best men without favorit- 
ism. Today there is the opportunity of 
learning the absolute foundations. .. . 
The business band wagon is having a pause 
and now is a good time to get on it.” 


Sympathy Appeal. Many a U. S. 
housewife knows well the student door- 
to-door salesman with his plea: “Just two 
more and I get the scholarship.” Last 
week 27 colleges, through the Eastern 
College Personnel Officers’ Association, de- 
nounced this “sympathy appeal” as “def- 
initely harmful to the students’ moral 
sense.” The Association, whose members 
get summer jobs for students, will here- 
after stipulate against “sympathy appeal” 


| in its contracts. 
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Hotel ST cote 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
NEW YORK 


XK 


Single Rooms 
and Suites 
for 
Transient or Extended 
Visits 
Nee 
A Famous Restaurant 
nya 
CHARLES PIERRE 


Managing Director 








LLEVUE 
STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


TS faultless attendance and 
genuine hospitality give 
even the most transient guest a 
sense of quiet comfort in the 
very midst of Philadelphia's 
social and business life. 
Rates consistent with present times 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT 


General Manager 
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Twenty Grand et al. 

Mrs. Payne Whitney’s big chestnut colt 
Twenty Grand was last year’s Kentucky 
Derby winner and three-year-old cham- 
pion. His winnings for two seasons were 
$259,925. He was one of the few horses 
in the U. S. who was thought to have a 
chance of beating Australia’s late great 
Phar Lap. This spring there were reports 
that Twenty Grand was ailing. Last week | 
this was verified. A middle tendon in his | 
foreleg which he ruptured in training last 
autumn had grown weaker instead of 
stronger. Mrs Whitney’s stable manager 
said Twenty Grand would be retired to 
the Whitney farm at Lexington, Ky. for 
“a short term at stud duty, then a long 
rest. 

The only horse who won more money | 
than Twenty Grand last season was his 
owner’s nephew's filly Top Flight. Her 
winnings—$219,000—were a world’s rec- 
ord for two-year-olds. Top Flight was a 
favorite for this week’s Kentucky Derby 
until last week when, in her first race of 
the season, the Wood Memorial at Ja- 
maica, she finished fourth. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney withdrew 
Top Flight from the list of Derby 
entrants. 

Withdrawn also last week was Shandon 
Farm’s Burning Blaze, another winter- | 
book Derby favorite who was lamed in a | 
race at Louisville. “Sonny” Whitney had | 
two other entrants left. His aunt had six 
eligibles. Her daughter-in-law Mrs. John 
Hay (“Jock”) Whitney hired Lavelle 
(“Buddy”) Ensor to ride her entry Stepen- 
fechit. Col. E. R. Bradley, who owns 
“Bradley’s” (gambling casino) at Palm 
Beach and a racing stable at Lexington 
and who had predicted the downfall of 
Top Flight, still thought Mrs. Louise G. 
Kaufman’s Tick On would be the horse 
to beat. 








Levinsky v. Walker 

If you defined the efficiency of a prize- | 
fighter by his ability in the ring, Harry 
Krakow (‘Kingfish Levinsky”) would not 
rate better than tenth among U. S. heavy- 
weights. Last year he had 15 fights, won 
only eight. If you defined efficiency as a 
fighter’s ability to earn money at his 
trade, Kingfish Levinsky might rank as 
best fighter in the U. S. In the last 15 
months, gates at his fights with Slattery, 
Griffiths, Carnera, Paulino and an exhi- 
bition bout against Jack Dempsey have 
amounted to $254,124.68. He may this 
year earn more than Schmeling, Sharkey, 
Dempsey, Carnera or Schaaf. Kingfish 
Levinsky’s earning power is due partly to 
an engaging slap-stick manner in the ring, 
an engaging entourage which includes his 
sister Mrs, Lena (“Leaping Lena’’) Levy, | 
famed for her loud voice and strong talk. 
It is due partly to the fact that most of 
Levinsky’s fights have been in Chicago, | 
Where everyone knows that he grew up 
on the West Side and entered the fish- 
peddling business with a push-cart on | 
Maxwell Street. | 

Last week,. fighting Mickey Walker at | 


the Chicago Stadium, Levinsky started | ; 


out as though his pugilistic competence | 
had suddenly become commensurate with | 








PAINT YOUR BASEMENT 


WALLS AND FLOOR 


FOR BASEMENT WALLS 


You can make your damp, dark, dingy basement walls 
bright, clean and sanitary with Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint. It is easy to apply and produces a hard cement-like 
finish that is washable. Manufactured in White and seven 
standard colors. Medusa Portland Cement Paint is ideal 
for concrete, brick, stucco and other masonry surfaces. 


FOR BASEMENT FLOORS 


Medusa FloorCoating is ideal for basement floors. It carries 
specially prepared pigments, three times harder than steel, 
insuring resistance against abrasion and wear on concrete 
and wood floors. Manufactured in Light Gray, Dark Gray, 
Tile Red and Black. 


WET BASEMENTS 


Complete specifications for making a damp, wet basement 
permanently dry will be found in the circular “HOW TO 
MAKE BASEMENTS DRY.” This circular will be sent 
without obligation or cost. 


MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING Dept. A CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEDUSA 


MEDUSA PRODUCTS CO., 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio— Dept. A | 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me literature on 





Medusa Portland Cement Paint and Medusa Floor Coating. | 
DEE B ieititinnntncaduns sidiemcnnndpaenechibnnds caengisincenseinimanasesenes | 
RENEE SE ee ATS oe EE LP eee NERO eS AE * Mi Dioe ip ea Ee re | 
OF anc ctcencerminhinenedn wenstinnasasnns asp ndnsastnnnenqawadenssosanmpas 
If you want the circular‘ HOW TO MAKE BASEMENTS DRY” check here(_] | 
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Ever eat a tomato 


right off the vine? . . that’s 
HEINZ TOMATO 


ONE OF THE 


ge) I you have ever eaten a big, luscious, ripe tomato 
right off the vine, you have tasted the rich, garden- 
fresh flavor that makes Heinz Tomato Juice deli- 
ciously different. 
Perfect red-ripe tomatoes selected from the world’s 
finest crop—pressed and packed the day they are 
picked, give Heinz Tomato Juice that matchless, 
natural, fresh flavor. You get all the food value of 
the ruddy, fully ripened Heinz tomato at ma 
the height of its scarlet goodness—all of its essen- . 
tial health-giving vitamins—even its delicate aroma. 





a 


Serve Heinz Tomato Juice regularly. Your grocer 
sells it in both tin and glass containers. 


> ie: HEIN Z C~O--Mi P-A NE 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. . TORONTO, CANADA ° LONDON, ENGLAND 











| his earning power. He ran out of his 
corner, danced about for two minutes way. 
ing his large hands in an awkward way, 
then whacked Walker’s snubnosed face. 
first with a right, then with a hard left 
hook. Walker, dropped by the punches, 
got up before Referee Ed Purdy could 
start a count. He was groggy for the rest 
of the first round, wary for the next two, 
but he started a rally in the fourth. Fight. 
ing his first important —_ since he 
held Jack Sharkey to a draw last June, 
Walker kept it up for four rounds, rearing 
and straining like a leashed bulldog. In 
the eighth, he slowed down a little. Then 
he came on to win the last two rounds and 
a decision in which he got the votes of 
both judges against Levinsky’s one vote 
from the referee. 


Gab pif tH 


A new rule of big-league baseball pro- 
hibits players on the field from talking to 


| anyone in the stands. It is intended to 


discourage gamblers from getting informa- 
tion from the players. Baseball players re- 
sent the rule because it prevents what used 
to be a pleasant pastime—chatting with 
relatives or admirers while practicing be- 
fore the game. Last week there occurred 
two notable infractions of the grandstand 
talking rule. 

In Cincinnati, Manager Charles Evard 
(“Gabby”) Street of the world’s cham- 
pion St. Louis Cardinals saw a friend in 
a front box. Wearing his uniform, he 
went over to say hello. Umpire Reardon 
reported the incident to President Heydler 
of the National League, who fined Gabby 
Street. $5. 

In Manhattan, Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
owner of the New York Yankees, saw his 
pitcher Henry Johnson before the game, 
called Johnson over to exchange a word. 
Owner Ruppert received a reprimand from 
Umpire Hildebrand, but no fine. 


Davis Cup 

The crowd that watched the opening 
matches of 1932 Davis Cup play at Wash- 
ington last week was not really very much 
concerned about who would win. Every- 
one knew that the U. S. players—Ells- 
worth Vines, John Van Ryn, Wilmer Al- 
lison, Frank Shields—were too strong for 
soft-stroking Marcel Rainville and old 
Dr. Jack Wright, Canada’s two best singles 
players. The real question was: had Vines 
reached anything like the form that won 
him the U. S. championship last year? 

After Allison had beaten Rainville in 
straight sets, Vines and Wright came out 
on the red clay courts of the Chevy Chase 


| Club to play their match. Wright was 


playing over his head but still there was 
no question left about the condition of 
Vines’s game. It lacked the crispness that 
distinguished it last year. Wright, a grace- 
ful player, was very steady. Vines played 
with blinding speed but little accuracy, 
broke a racket on a smash but barely won 
8-6, 3-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2. 

It was the longest, closest match in the 
series, but not the best. That came the 
third afternoon, after Mrs. Hoover had 
seen Allison & Van Ryn win the doubles, 
6-2, 6-1, 6-2, when young Frank Shields, 
substituted for Allison to show what he 
could do, beat Wright 8-6, 6—1, 8-10, 6-1. 
Hardest hitter in the U. S., Shields made 
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it clear that Allison, whose game is amaz- 
ingly improved this spring, was not yet 
sure of his place as No. 2 singles man on 
the team. When Vines disposed of Rain- 
ville, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4, the series was formally 
over—all 5 matches for the U. S. 


oo 


Track & Field 

In Philadelphia at the 38th Penn Relay 
Carnival : 

Pennsylvania (Steel, Edwards, Healey, 
Carr) won the one-mile: relay in 3:15.4, 
a new record for the meet, with N. Y. U. 
second, Colgate third. 

Four Canadian schoolboys of Hamilton 
Collegiate Institute made an inter- 
scholastic world’s record by 6 sec. when 
they won the two-mile relay champion- 
ship in 8:10.1. 

Ohio State 
championships, 
record by 1 sec. 
hurdle relay. 

In Des Moines at the 23rd Drake Re- 
lay: 

‘Henry Brocksmith of Indiana won the 
two-mile run in 9:13.6, a new _ inter- 
collegiate record by 4.2 sec. Then, as 
anchor man on the team, he helped Indi- 
ana win the four-mile relay, losing the 
field in the last lap. 

Ralph Metcalfe of Marquette equalled 
the world’s record—g.5 sec.—in the 100- 
yd. dash. 

Notre Dame won the one-mile and two- 
mile relays, with Alex Wilson for anchor 
man on both teams. 

In Los Angeles, the University of 
Southern California won a dual meet with 
Stanford, in which Stanford’s long Ben 
Eastman, who runs as though he were try- 
ing to prevent his glasses from falling off, 
ran the quarter-mile in 47.1 sec.—.3 sec. 
under the listed world’s record but .7 sec. 
slower than his own best time. 

In Tokyo, competing in Olympic try- 
outs, two Japanese runners broke El 
Ouafi’s record of 2 hr. 32 min. 57 sec. for 
the marathon: Tanji Yahagi, who won. 





three major relay 
carnival 
shuttle 


won 
lowered the 
in the 480-yd. 


in 2:31:31 and Seiji Takahashi, who 
finished second, in 2:32:26. 
y Ty 
Who Won 
@ The Navy crew: a 13-mi. race against 


Columbia, at Annapolis. 
@ Miss Ivy Russell, 25, maidservant of 
Croydon: the women’s weight-lifting 
championship of England, for which she 
had challenged one Tillie Tinmouth of 
Sunderland; by hoisting a 300-lb. bar 
over her head; at Croydon. Champion 
Russell’s comment: “I weigh only nine 
stone [126 lb.]. . . . I do not know when 
| etry that I was so strong. ‘ 
@ Joseph Levis of the Boston Athletic 
Association, Leo Nunes of the New York 
Athletic Club, Dr. John R. Huffman of 
Copenhagen: the foils, epee and saber 
championships of the U. S., respectively; 
in the final tournament of the indoor sea- 
son; in Manhattan. 
@ Edward of Wales: his second-round 
match in the Parliamentary golf handicap; 
against one A. Bray, editor, 4 & 3. 
@ Gene Venzke, 23, high-school student 
of Pottstown, Pa., holder of the world’s 
record (4 min. ro sec.) for running a mile 
indoors: a four-year scholarship at the 
University of Pennsy lvania. 
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You can’t cui 


“USA 





you're VND) 


Copr,, 1932, United States Rubber Co. 


Taking it out on the ball may hurt e “U.S.” 444—For Tough- 


your score. But even that will never ness. 75¢ each. 3 for $2. 


e “U.S. ROYAL—For Dis- 
tance. 75c each. 3 for $2. 


hurt your ball— if you're playing 
a “U.S.” 444. 
The 444 can take all the brutal 


punishment you're able to give it 


‘U.S. QUEEN ROYAL— 
For Women. 75c each. 3 for $2. 


@ "U.S." PRO ROYAL—For 
Super-Distance and Accuracy. 
75c each. 3 for $2. 


and never show a scratch. You just 
can't cut a “U.S.” 444. 
The “U.S.” 444, made by the 


United States Rubber Company, has e “U.S.” FAIRWAY — Larg- 


the toughest cover of any distance est-selling 50c ball. 
ball made. You can’t get rid of a 


444 unless you happen to lose it. 


e “U.S.” NOBBY— 3 good 
balls for $1. 35¢ each. 


Lower your ball-bill this year with 


"U.S." 444's, 


e “U.S.” TIGER—For Prac- 


tice. Its price is surprisingly low. 


Golf Balls 





Casa 


oo. 44 TRUE 
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Statistics 
Prove-— 


THESE 7 
TWO ARE *— 7, 
NOT ENOUGH: 


Cities everywhere have erected special 
signs, and appointed special policemen to 
stop serious accidents around schools and 
play-grounds. But each year accidents con- 
tinue at an alarming rate. A needless 
sacrifice of young lives! 
Needless—because many cities have gone 
to the heart of the situation, realizing the 
best way to avoid danger was to keep 
children out of streets. By erecting Cyclone 
Fence they have not only minimized acci- 
dents, but added to discipline—beautified 
public property—prevented vandalism. 


No item in your city’s budget has more justi- 
fication than Cyclone Fence. It is not a 
temporary warning—but made in our fac- 


tory and erected by our trained crew it is 
a permanent protection for children. 








As a parent and as a tax-payer bring this 
important matter to the attention of your 
school-board and park commission, 


A booklet containing information for resi- 
dential, state, industrial and municipal 
fencing will be forwarded at your request. 
We also help you plan your fence and 
submit a cost-estimate to you without 
obligation. 








Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but 

fence made exclusively by Cyclone 

Fence Company and identified by this 
trademark. 





CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY | 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 


Pacific Coast Division 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(yclone Fence! 





| a peculiar form of conceit. . . 
| it is Religion. 
| written to will have clearly expressed an- 


PEOPLE 








—. 





“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Among a score of U. S. women who will 
don long gloves, satin, tri-feathered head- 
dresses to curtsey in stiff social homage 
to their British Majesties at this year’s 
May Courts: Mrs. David K. E. Bruce 
(daughter and hostess of Ambassador 
Mellon); Miss Mary Elizabeth Beebe 
(daughter of Philadelphia Socialite Lucius 
Beebe); Mrs. Eugene H. Dooman and 
Mrs. David Edward Finley (wives of 
U. S. Embassymen); Miss Winifred 
Holt Bloodgood (daughter of famed 
Cancer Researcher Joseph Colt Bloodgood 
of Johns Hopkins University); Miss 
Denise Livingston (of New York) ; Miss 
Natica Nast (daughter of Publisher 
Condé Nast). Because Ailsa Mellon Bruce 
had to be presented at Court before she 
could present others, Ambassador Mellon 
asked Madame Aimé de Fleuriau, wife 
of the French Ambassador, to pinch-hit. 
oe 

“T am reporting to New York members 
of the Ornery Men’s Club the acquisition 
of a new and noble member—Governor 
‘Alfalfa Bill’ Murray of Oklahoma,” said 
Clubfounder Volney T. Hoggatt of Den- 
ver. The Ornery Men’s Club was organ- 
ized in 1900 in the late Sports Promoter 
George L. (“Tex”) Rickard’s saloon at 
Nome, Alaska. Original members include 
Rickard, Hoggatt, U. S. Senator Key 
Pittmann of Nevada, Novelist Rex Beach, 
Capone Attorney Albert Fink. Some 
qualifications for Ornery Club member- 
ship: wearing ‘ ‘good luck” galluses; finger- 
ange people i in the chest while convers- 

; messing in the kitchen; carrying love 
iene: wearing No. 17 celluloid collars 
on No. 15 neckbands; general orneriness. 
Prominent in an alleged membership of 
400,000 are Governor James (“Sunny 


Jim”) Rolph Jr. of California, Speaker 





| John Nance Garner, Senator Huey 


Pierce Long of Louisiana, the entire Anti- 
Saloon League. 





When Author Will Durant asked “What 
meaning has life for you?” reply, in the 
current issue of the Redbook, came from 
Helen Wills Moody: “The only thing 
that I know that I really want, is some 
means of exercising the restlessness which 
seems to be continually in my heart. .. . 
It is why I tried so hard to win a Phi 
Beta Kappa key [and did]. . . . I hope 
to heaven .. . this constant hope of ar- 
riving at some degree of perfection is not 
. To me 
The other people you have 


swers. ...I1 wish I could see George 
Bernard Shaw’s. He once told me that 
tennis should be played in a meadow, with 
grass a foot high, and with no balls. . . .” 


— 


Ill lay: Father Francis P. Duffy, 
“fighting chaplain of the 69th,” conva- 
lescing from a recurrence of War-gassing; 
Vincenzo Bori from an automobile acci- 
dent in Monte Carlo where he awaits his 
sister Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan so- 
prano; Edward Beale McLean, pub- 


lisher of the Washington Post, of gastro- 


intestinal afflictions, in Paris; 
Robert Dollar, critically. 

As fast as a 300-Ib. diplomat can, 0. | 
shaped Carlos Morales of Nicaragua flees | 
photographers. Only three prints of one 
picture of him are known to exist in the 
U. S. One he owns; one belongs to Dr 
Luis M. Debayle, Nicaraguan chargé d’af. 
faires at Washington; one to the Pa 
American Union, which issued it to the 
Press when Sr. Morales sought to per: | 
suade the U. S. State Department to keep 
President José Maria Moncada in power 
a few more years by “supervising” Nica- 
raguan elections. On publication of his 
picture Carlos Morales pointed a furious 


Captain 





Cartos MorRALES 


“Oue diablo!” 


finger at Luis Debayle. Protesting his in- 
nocence, Dr. Debayle offered his resigna- 
tion to President Moncada who refused to 
accept it, told him to carry on for Nica- 
ragua. 

Other Washington stories about Carlos 
Morales: 

At his hotel he one morning ordered 4 


bunch of bananas for breakfast. The ho- 
tel considered two bananas sufficient, 
charged 85¢. 

“Que diablo!’ shouted Sr. Morales. 


“For that much money I can buy one ton 
of bananas in Nicaragua!” 

Until he came to Washington, proud Sr. 
Morales had never seen ice outside of 4 
tumbler. The slipperiness of ice on an F 
Street sidewalk was new to him. Most 
grievously was he insulted to see in print 
for all the world to read, how he, Carlos 
Morales, had slipped on such ice, ‘crashed 
with a mighty thud, required the assist: 
ance of four men to hoist him upright 
again. 
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FROM UNEXPECTED PLACES 


Wherever you go, and whatever you do, people look out at you from unexpected places. 


Unseen and unrecognized, they pass their judgments upon you by the cold logic of what you 
seem—nevet with the sympathetic understanding of those who know what you are. This vast 
legion of the unseen should be humanity’s perpetual concern—for there is no appeal from 
its judgment, and no defense for its charge . . . It is the happy privilege of the man who 
owns a Cadillac to know that, from the standpoint of his motor car, the impression is 
always exactly as he would have it. For many years, Cadillac cars have been built to a 
single standard—and that the “Standard of the World.” As a result, Cadillac has come to 
be regarded as one of the world’s truly fine and expressive creations—an unmistakable 
symbol of good taste, good manners and good judgment. It is an additional factor of 


the utmost significance that there is no price penalty attached to Cadillac prestige. The 


Cadillac V-8, for instance, is easily within the means of the family of average income. 


w 


» » LaSalle prices range from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f. 0. b. Detroit « « 


CADILLAC “MoToR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Detroit, Michigan 








Twice as absorbent as 


ordinary paper towels... 
soft as linen... yet tough 
enough to hold together — 


even when it’s wet 


ERE, at last, is a tissue towel that 
feels and dries like cloth. 

It’s made entirely of “Thirsty Fibre’ 

-..an amazing cellulose product that 


drinks up moisture twice as fast as ordi- 
nary paper towels. 
It’s called ScotTissue . . . and it feels 


Scot Tissue Towels - really dry! 


as soft and pliant as a linen towel. Yet 
it is so strong and tough in texture that 
it holds together—even when it’s wet. 

ScotTissue Towels are pure white, 
clean, undampened by previous use. 
They are absolutely sanitary. Used just 
once—then thrown away. 

Many of America’s largest business 
institutions, including Campbell Soup 
Company, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and The McCall Company, have 
found it an economy to equip all 


their washrooms with this low- 
cost ScotTissue towel service. 


The saving over cloth towel service is 
approximately $5 per employee pet 
year. They are less expensive, too, than 
ordinary paper towels—because one is 
enough to dry the hands— instead of 
three or four 


Towels are important . to the 


health and the comfort of your employ- 


ees and all who use your washrooms. 

ScotTissue towel service helps 
build good will. 

Let us send you a free trial 


carton. Write to Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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Born. To Major William Duncan Her- 

ridge, Canada’s Minister to the U. S., and 
Mrs. Mildred Herridge, sister of Canada’s 
Prime Minister Bennett; a son (first- 
born); in Ottawa. 
To Novelist Louis Bromfield 
(The Green Bay Tree, A Modern Hero, 
et al.), and Mrs. Mary Appleton Wood 
Bromfield; a daughter (third child); at 
Senlis, France. 


Born. 





— 


Born. To Sir Oswald Mosley, young 
leader of Britain’s “New” (fascist) Party; 
and Lady Cynthia Mosley, his political 
colleague; a son (third child) ; in London. 

Engaged. Florence T. Baker, grand- 
daughter of the late Banker George Fisher 
Baker; and Thomas Suffern (‘““Tommy’”) 
Tailer Jr., Princeton sophomore, able 
golfer, son of the late investment banker 
& socialite. 








_——— 


Engaged. Paavo Nurmi, Finnish run- 
ner; and a Miss Sylvi Laaksonen. 

Married. John Crichton-Stuart, Earl of 
Dumfries, 24, eldest son of the Marquess 
of Bute; and Lady Eileen Beatrice Forbes, 
second daughter of the Earl & Countess 
of Granard, granddaughter of the late 
Ogden Mills, niece of U. S. Secretary of 
the Treasury: Mills; in feudal ceremony 
at Clonguish Parish Church, Newtown 
Forbes, Ireland. 





Married. Gladys Swarthout, lissom 
Metropolitan Opera contralto specializing 
in boys’ réles; and Frank Michler Chap- 
man Jr., concert baritone, son of the 
famed ornithologist, first husband of 
Funnyman Irvin §. Cobb’s _ literary 
daughter Elisabeth (“Buffy”) Cobb Brody. 


— 








Married. Frederick Hudson Ecker, 64, 
president of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; and Ann Edith Stafford, daughter of 
Dr. Philip Daily de Boisboisel, Paris phy- 
sician and cousin of France’s onetime 
President Raymond Poincaré. 

Separated. George Gaylord Simpson, 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’s field staff, onetime Yale professor; 
and Mrs. Lydia P. Simpson. Her charge: 
He carried on correspondences with young 
women in Steamboat Springs, Colo., and 
Amarillo, Tex., he had met on fossil hunts. 
Countercharge: She made scenes in the 
Museum of Natural History. 











Awarded, The Pulitzer Prizes for 
1931; by the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity; as follows: 

Public Service: A $500 gold medal to 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, for its suc- 
cessful campaign to eliminate waste in city 
management and to reduce the tax levy. 

Correspondence: $500 to Walter Du- 
ranty of the New York Times for his arti- 
cles on Russia; $500 to Charles G. Boss 
of the St. Louis Post- Dispatch for a dis- 
cussion of the U. S. economic situation. 

Editorial: no award. Re porting: de- 
ferred, 


MILESTONES 


TIME 


Cartoon: $500 to John Tinney Mc- 
Cutcheon of the Chicago Tribune for “A 
Wise Economist Asks a Question.” 

Drama: $1,000 to George S. Kaufman, 
Morrie Ryskind and Ira Gershwin for Of 
Thee I Sing, obviously the year’s foremost 
Broadway production, to the Pulitzer 
Board a “biting and true satire on Ameri- 
can politics.” 

Novel, History, Biography, Poetry: re- 
spectively to Pearl Sydenstricker Buck, 
General John Joseph Pershing, Henry 
Fowles Pringle, George Dillon (see p. 55). 

Died. Very Rev. John Patrick Mc- 
Nichols, S. J., 57, president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit; of pleurisy; in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 








¢ 





Died. General José Francisco Uriburu, 
64, onetime (1930-32) Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic; of an 
operation for stomach ulcers; in Paris. 
Nephew and great-grandson of Argentine 


heroes, he was a retired lieutenant-general 


in 130, emerged at the head of the 
cadets who seized the abandoned govern- 
ment. from President Hypolito Irigoyen. 
In 18 months of one-man government, 
President Uriburu turned Argentina’s ad- 
verse trade balance into a_ favorable 
balance of $70,000,000, but lost his popu- 
larity. His nominee, Augustin P. Justo, 
was elected President and took office last 
February. General Uriburu’s last official 
acts were pardoning Dr. Irigoyen, rescind- 
ing exile orders against opposition leaders 
(who issued duel challenges at once). 
Argentine viewed General Uriburu with 
mixed feelings when he sailed in March 
for Paris. Last week sirens screamed in 
Buenos Aires. Carpers, challengers were 
silent. Argentina newspapers rated Uriburu 
the Republic’s only zoth Century hero. 
ss" 
Died. Col. Edward M. Young, 67, 
banker, president of Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., ofttime delegate to Republican 
national conventions; of heart disease; in 
Allentown, Pa. 








Died. Harry Kelsey: Devereux, 72, 
Cleveland socialite, onetime president of 
the Grand Circuit Racing Association and 


of the American Association of Trotting 
Horse Breeders, model for the drummer 


boy in the late A. M. Willard’s* painting 
The Spirit of ’76; at Thomasville, Ga.; 
of heart failure. 


Died. William Kerr Kavanaugh, 72, 
St. Louis coal and shipping tycoon, base- 
ball enthusiast, leader in the Great Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway project; of pneu- 
monia; in St. Louis. 








O 








Died. Lee B. Durstine, 
famed Adman Roy Sarles 
Manhattan; 
automobile accident; in Wooster, Ohio. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s “Mil- 
lion Dollar Club,” of which he was a 
member, consists of agents who sell that 
amount or more of insurance in a year. 


Durstine of 





A. Willard of 


*Uncle of President Theodore 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 
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SHE 
DESERVES 
PROTECTION ! 


You would die for 
her if it were neces- 
sary for her protec- 
tion. Why gamble 
with her life by per- 
mitting her to play 
oso beMmebebenelicioice! 
yard? 

Enclose your back- 
yard with an 
Anchor Fence. An 
Anchor Fence will 
remove the danger 
and the fear.. She 
deserves this pro- 
tection. 


Send coupon be- 
low for free catalog. 


Agere * 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send Free CATALOG describing 
Anchor Fences 


Wire 0 tron Rustic Cedar 0 
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MODERN 


Window Sash and Frames 
are BRASS or BRONZE 


RASS or Bronze 


window sash and 
frames are now found in 
many of the nation’s larg- 
est buildings . . . and, 
illustrating their adapta- 
bility, Brass or Bronze 
window parts are also 
standard equipment on 


parlor cars, sleeping cars 


and the better passenger coaches 
These 
alloys of Copper have been used 
for sash, mullions and frames to the 


of progressive railroads. 


extent of millions of pounds. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze are not- 
able for their free-working qual- 
ities . . . they can be machined 
at high speeds, are easy to form, 
plate or polish. Long experience 
in many fields of industry has 
shown that these durable metals 


are a means of cutting costs and 





building sales. With Copper and 
its alloys, products of distinctive 
character and appearance can be 
produced on a truly economical 


basis. 


Let us help you solve your metal 
problems. New applications of the 
Copper alloys are continually being 
developed. Should you write us, 
we will gladly cooperate in work- 
ing out with you the efficient 
application of Copper, Brass and 
Bronze to your particular needs. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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Abortion Ring 

@ Virginia Lee Wyckoff, 21, University of 
Oklahoma co-ed, died of septicemia in 
Oklahoma City General Hospital after tell. 
ing physicians an abortion had been per- 
formed upon her by John W. Eisiminger, 
an osteopath. 

@ Mrs. Nancy Seay Lee, 17, died in Okla- 
homa City General Hospital, whither she 
had been taken “about dead.” Frank Lee, 
University of Oklahoma football player, 
to whom she had been secretly married, 
said she had been aborted by Dr. Richard 
E. Thacker. 

@ F. S. Roach told County Attorney 
Lewis R. Morris that his wife had died 
after an abortion by Dr. Thacker. 

@ Miss Robbie Lou Thompson and Mrs. 
Isobel Frances Ferguson died in Oklahoma 
City, Miss Ruth Hall in the Nazarene set- 
tlement of Bethany, six miles away, of 
general sepsis attributed to abortions. 

These six cases within the past fortnight 
provided Oklahoma with a full-size medi- 
cal scandal last week. Subsequent develop- 
ments caused the scandal to swell hor- 
ridly. 

Osteopath Eisiminger was _ arrested, 
charged with murder, clapped into jail 
without bail. In a six-page statement he 
detailed the operation he had performed 
on Miss Wyckoff, setting at rest the sup- 
position that the abortion had been at- 
tempted by osteopathic manipulation. He 
said he had not believed Miss Wyckoff was 
pregnant. Nevertheless, he had performed 
a curettage (scraping of the walls of the 
uterus). Fifty-year-old Osteopath Eisi- 
minger remained in jail. 

Dr. Thacker, an M. D. and onetime 
Army lieutenant, was also charged with 
murder. He fled. With his wife and in- 
strument case he got into a sedan and dis- 
appeared in the direction of Mexico. 

Governor William Henry (‘Alfalfa 
Bill”) Murray ordered Chief Charles Am- 
brose Burns of the State Bureau of Inves- 
tigation to make a separate study of the 
abortion cases and report to him person- 
ally. President William Bennett Bizzell of 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
some 20 miles from Oklahoma City, said: 
“The tragedies have caused grave concern 
at the university. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the university can become in- 
volved.” 

In three days Prosecutor Morris col- 
lected evidence which, he said, “indicates 
that at least 50 women and girls have died 
here in the last year from illegal opera- 
tions. Oklahoma City is the centre of a 
thriving, criminal operation industry.” He 
said a “ring of at least a dozen doctors 
had been performing abortions, that four 
known private nursing homes were oper- 
ated to care for the patients. A Mrs. 
Leona Smith told Prosecutor Morris she 
had done an average of five abortions a 
month during the past three years. She 
used a formula which cost her $500. “I 
charged $75 a case and all recovered.” _ 

Law & Ethics. In all States abortion 1s 
legal if it is necessary to save the patients 
life. Because of the difficulty in proving 
that any specific abortion was not neces- 
sary, prosecutors find it next to impossible 
to secure convictions. Medical practice, 
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more strict, requires that a doctor, before 
performing an abortion, obtain the agree- 
ment of one colleague that it is necessary. 
Pregnancy can be arrested by a number of 
means, all more or less uncertain, more or 
less hazardous. Commonest is the taking 
of drugs to cause contraction of the 
uterus, expulsion of the fetus. The dan- 
ger of this method is that enough of a 
drug to cause an abortion is almost invari- 
ably harmful. Abortion may also be 
brought about by the insertion of an 
instrument. A danger of this is that the 


placenta may not be expelled, that its | 


retention may cause septicemia and death. 


Legitimate abortion is brought about by | 


curettage, a delicate operation requiring a 


skilled surgeon. Miscarriage may also be | 


induced by manipulation, by heat (rays), 
by violent exertion. 
In many U. S. cities exist “clinics’* 


where a woman may obtain an abortion | 


and treatment. Fees range from $100 to 
$250. Part of the fee may go to the con- 


sultant who “makes it legal.” Part goes | 


to the “nursing home” where the patient 
stays for a period of from two days to a 
week. In the higher priced of these “clin- 
ics” the curettage method is used. The 
operator may be a skilled surgeon whose 
sympathy or venality overcomes his pro- 
fessional ethics, or he may be a bungler 


Walking It Off 

One night last week Howard Edwards 
could not sleep well. A salesman in New- 
ark, N. J., he felt the need of a good 
night’s rest, so he swallowed some veronal. 
As he was dozing off Howard Edwards’ 
mother looked at the bottle, saw he had 
taken three times the normal dose. She 
called a hospital. 

Howard Edwards was jolted to the hos- 
pital in an ambulance. There attendants 
kept him awake while Dr. Earl Hubert 
Snavely examined him. Dr. Snavely whis- 
pered some words to the attendants and 
they led Howard Edwards down a corridor 
toward a room. At the door of the room 
they turned him around, led him back. 
Howard Edwards began to protest. “I 
gotta sleep,” said he. 

A few hours later two other orderlies 





took charge of Howard Edwards. Up & | 
down the hospital corridors they marched | 


him, down & up stairs, in & out of rooms, 








all night long. Then they put him | 


in a wheel chair. Howard Edwards 
sighed with relief, began to doze. The 
wheel chair performed a series of jolts, 
jerks, starts and stops, almost spilling 
Howard Edwards out. “I’m sick!” cried 
Howard Edwards. “If I die, I die.” The 
orderlies, unmoved, made him walk again. 

All night, all morning and all afternoon 
Howard Edwards continued to walk and 
ride. As soon as he grew used to walking 
he was given a ride: as soon as he made 
himself comfortable in the chair he was 
pulled to his feet. As dusk fell he was 


put to bed, shaken and bothered into | 





wakefulness. Long after midnight Dr. | 


Snavely decided that he had worked off 
the effect of the veronal, might sleep with- 
out danger of never waking. But that 


night, again, Howard Edwards could not 
sleep well. 


*Not to be confused with birth control 
(contraception) clinics, which discountenance 
abortion, would do away with it by substituting 
contraception, 


PROFITS... .the result of 


accumulative accuracy 


-.- 






Every figure taken from every 
scale in your plant travels either 
of two roads to your balance INTERNATIONAL PORTABLE 
sheet. One to Profit — the other pec aaa accra 


available. 
to Loss. 


The route taken depends on how your scales 
perform. 

The sensitivity and precision of International In- 
dustrial Scales prevent that succession of fractional 
errors which come from inaccurate weighings and 
constitute intangible losses. As a result, accumula- 
tive accuracy is turned into profit. 

International Industrial Scales have a long useful 


life guarding profits, products and reputations. 


The wide range of uses to which Internationals are ap- 
plied includes counting parts, measuring textile fabrics, 
computing percentage of weighting in fabrics, computing 
postage, checking incoming and outgoing shipments, 
compounding, packaging and testing. 

Whether your material accounting figures relate to 
pounds, pieces, yards, or gallons, there is a type to fit 
your needs. 


International Business. Machines_Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . . . International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Industrial Scales . . . Dayton-Moneyweight Scoles and Store Equipment 
7 > 
General Offices rh NESs. Canadian Division 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. res ; 300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 


NTERNATIONA 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN CHINE? *** PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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FROM THE CITY OF CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL 


PEER ORR RE f 
xactly 60 Years Onward... 


from Cleveland’s first G. A. R. Reunion 








T is the first week of May, 1872. Cleveland’s streets are 
thronged with men in blue. A national encampment and 
reunion of war veterans is in session. For their accommoda- 
tion Cleveland proudly extends the hospitality of the old 
Weddell House for convention headquarters ...of Case 
Hall, with 2,000 seats, as an assembly hall. Cheers for Cleve- 
land! A coming city — this youthful leader of the Western 


Reserve! 


Convention visitors of 1872 would scarcely recognize the 
Cleveland of today... a city transformed by new land, air, 
and water transportation facilities, by modern hotels, and 
by a nationally renowned Public Auditorium. Some 12,500 
could find seats in that main hall alone. And supplementary 
space makes it possible to accommodate 16 separate con- 
ventions simultaneously under one broad roof. 

The years which have made Cleveland one of America’s 
greatest convention cities have made it an important manu- 
facturing, distributing, and financial center. They have also 
made it the home of Ohio’s largest national bank offering 
complete modern facilities to those numerous organizations 
whose sales or manufacturing activities are aided by keeping 
funds on deposit in Cleveland. And as Cleveland measures 
sixty years of progress since 1872, with a glimpse of the 
trend toward 1972, Central United National Bank prepares 
itself for the larger demands of industry which the next forty 


years will surely bring. 














CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 4 Clueland 


The Largest iF eoe | 2 se Bano k 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Bear Hunt (Cont’d) 


For a long time Congressman Fiorello 
(“Little Flower”) La Guardia of New 
York had been quietly stuffing a Pandora’s 
Box with woe for Wall Street. Last week 
the box, a big, brown trunk, was so full 
of woe that it required two men to lug it 
in to Senator Norbeck’s bear-hungry Com- 
mittee on Banking & Currency, still in- 
vestigating the stockmarket (Time, April 
23 et seqg.). When Congressman La 
Guardia opened the lid, out flew a flock 
of woes for Bulls, Bears and the financial 
press. 

Scouting the precious testimony of 
President Whitney of the New York Stock 
Exchange that the public was to blame for 
its mad scramble to participate in the 
Coolidge Bull market, the burly little 
Representative from Manhattan charged 
that brokers and operators always retained 
a high pressure press agent to puff stocks 
selected for manipulation. From his trunk 
he fished out evidence furnished by one 
Arthur Newton Plummer, who had 
“handled” 61 stocks. 

Senator Couzens: What do you mean 
“handled?” 

Congressman La Guardia: Ballyhooed 
—tigged! This one man Plummer paid 
out $286,271 during the course of his 
operations. ... He is a very smart 
young man, a writer of high-powered stuff. 

Given a stock, smart Pressagent Plum- 
mer would ‘proceed to convince these 
financial newsboys that he had a good 
story.” Congressman La Guardia added: 
“He’s been telling about some of these 
things lately, and since then he has been 
aharassed man, under indictment.” Asked 
to explain the indictment, Mr. La Guardia 
said genially: “Well, it seems that he 
started to write a book, The Great Amer- 
ican Swindle, or so he tells me... and 
he says that in order to obtain some of 
his facts he had to act like a criminal. . . . 
He was trying to show that forged securi- 
ties were put in circulation, and now he 
is under indictment for forging securities.” 

Before he was arrested last January, 

Pressagent Plummer seldom slipped. A 
onetime reporter for the Wall Street 
Journal (two of whose feature writers 
he had subsequently “convinced”), he had 
published three “financial’’ journals, once 
set himself up as “The Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research.” Handling the ballyhoo 
lor a pool that was bulling Savage Arms 
In 1924, Pressagent Plummer succeeded 
in placing favorable stories “605 times in 
228 newspapers with a circulation of 
11,248,000 in 157 cities with a population 
of 32,399,000. 
_ For his able puffing of Pure Oil stock 
In 1925, Pressagent Plummer received a 
letter from Oscar L. Gubelman, large-scale 
speculator in oil stocks and director of 
many a potent U. S. corporation, confirm- 
ing “the arrangement for payment to you 
of $2,500 in cash for publicity work for 
one month . . . an option on 500 shares 
of Pure Oil at 25, and 500 additional 
shares at 254, good for 30 days.” 

With his cash and profits, Fixer Plum- 
mer would pay off the “financial news 
boys.” If they were ticklish about checks, 
he delivered cash through a pay-off man. 


Payments ranged from $50 to $600. 

Urged to reveal more recent corruption, 
Congressman La Guardia enthusiastically 
described the Indian Motocycle pool. 
Enlisting the aid of Manipulator Harry 
Content and Pressagent Plummer, Hansell 
& Co. assumed sponsorship for the stock 
late in 1929. Plummer shot stories of a 
65% increase in orders to papers in 
Springfield, Mass. (home of Indian Moto- 
cycle Co.), which were picked up by the 
Boston News Bureau, copied by its affili- 
ate, the Wall Street Journal. Activity of 
the stock increased, the price was jumped 
from $4 to $7.50 in the second week of 
January 1930. Then the directors of 
Indian Motocycle purchased the rights to 
a Diesel airplane engine (for 50,000 shares 
of stock) from a well-known British in- 
ventor, agreed to split profits with him. 
Plummer got the story in the London 
Daily Mail, distributed reprints to’ the 








—_ 








Acme 


PRESSAGENT PLUMMER 
. .. had to act like a criminal. 


U. S. press. Circulars and.telegrams were 
sent out by persuasive Hansell & Co. By 
March the price of Indian Motocycle 
reached $17, then sank to $5.50 in June 
when Plummer, and presumably the pool, 
abandoned it. The inventor of the air- 
plane motor (never produced) “visited 
America, disposed of his shares and re- 
turned to England, contented but dis- 
gusted.”” Last week Indian Motocycle sold 
for 63¢. 

Summarized Congressman La Guardia: 
“Sordid as these facts may seem, I be- 
lieve that the same sort of story could be 
told regarding every stock in which there 
was a pool.” As to Bears, they did the 
same things, “only with the reverse Eng- 
lish.” 

Hunters. To expedite the investigation, 
Chairman Peter Norbeck, a onetime South 
Dakota. well-digger, last week organized 
a sub-committee of five. Besides himself, 
Senator Norbeck appointed Republicans 
Covzens and Townsend, Democrats 
Fletcher and Glass. Conspicuously omitted 
was President Hoover’s good friend Sen- 


ator Walcott of Connecticut, who started 
the bear hunt. Washington thought he 
had tried to soft-pedal the inquiry after 
trapping more Republicans than Demo- 
crats in bear’s clothing. Four special in- 
vestigators and an accounting firm were 
to be hired. Representative La Guardia’s 
explosive testimony was the sub- 
committee’s first move to broaden the 
hunt to include all stockmarket denizens, 
all equally vicious in the eyes of Weil- 
Digger Norbeck. 


amas 


Dearer Radio 

Advertisers seeking time on the air over 
N. B. C.’s WEAF and WJZ were told 
last week they would have to pay more 
than holders of old contracts. The new 
hourly rate (for 6 to 12 p. m.) is $goo 
against $730, half-hourly $562.50 against 
$468.75. N. B. C. explained that radio 
listeners have increased 120% in the 
metropolitan area since Feb. 1, 1929 with- 
out a corresponding change in rates. The 
means by which the rate of increase was 
ascertained were not divulged, nor was any 
statement made on whether there has been 
a similar increase throughout the U. S. 
so that other rate-raises may follow. Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System last week de- 
nied any general rate raise but admitted 
“revisions and rearrangements of rates” 
would start June 1. While checks from 
advertisers will be fatter, checks to per- 
formers will be smaller this summer than 
any time since the early days of radio. 
George Engles, director of NBC’s artists 
service, last week said salaries will be cut 
to “bring entertainment to the public at a 
price commensurate with present economic 
conditions.” 

Because newspapers have long resented 
radio, have had to lower advertising rates 
while radio rates are rising, bitter anti- 
radio feeling was expected at last week’s 
convention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in Manhattan. But 
no sharper attack on radio was forthcom- 
ing than the suggestion by Col. Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, that features whose goodwill has 
been built up through the Press (Joe 
Palooka, Walter Winchell, Orphan Annie, 
Emily Post et al.), should not be allowed 
to capitalize their popularity before the 
microphone. Newspapers’ attitude toward 
radio is softening, changing from antago- 
nism to alliance. Much advertising money 
spent in radio now finds its way to pub- 
lishers’ purses. The Columbia system esti- 
mates that 35 of its go stations are affili- 
ated with newspapers. The Federal Radio 
Commission says ‘about 100 newspapers 
have stations or arrangements with sta- 
tions.” Last week Chain-Publisher Frank 
Ernest Gannett bought a small station at 
Elmira, N. Y., was reported in the market 
for more. Last week there were rumors 
that William Randolph Hearst was seek- 
ing a full day’s time on N. B. C. or Co- 
lumbia, that he sought to have his WINS 
station’s power increased from 500 to 50,- 
ooo watts. These rumors were denied but 
it was learned that in addition to WINS 
at New York City, Hearst newspapers 
own or control WISM (Milwaukee), 
KYW (Chicago), WCAE (Pittsburgh) 
and rent time on more than 18 other sta- 
tions. 

No action was taken at newspaperdom’s 
convention when Elzey Roberts of the St. 
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Louis Star suggested that all papers fol- 
low the Montana daily papers, in lifting 
radio programs from news columns, pub- 
lishing them only as paid advertisements. 


———_ 


Young Man Out of Macy’s 


Sewell Lee Avery, the president of 
United States Gypsum Co. who was put 
in as chairman of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. (Trme, Dec. 7) and then president, 
has a peculiar way of talking. It is a slow, 
somewhat sarcastic and testy way. Men 
who sit with him on his numerous direc- 
torates know that before they get down to 
the agenda they are likely to hear Mr. 
Avery launch into often irrelevant, always 
amusing discourse. 

Lately Mr, Avery has treated friends to 
remarks about Mcntgomery Ward. “It 
was such a delightful place when I got 
there,” he has said. “Just everybody sit- 
ting around and disturbing nobody else.” 
Without a chuckle he has related how 
“One day I sent for the bosses. ‘Send me 
all the bosses,’ I said. And what do you 
know? Why, at least 250 men came into 
my office.” 

To do away with 250 bosses (a figure 
perhaps exaggerated for the good of the 
tale), Mr. Avery has been trimming Mont- 
gomery Ward, grouping its functions. 
Henceforth there will be but four big 
bosses under him. First to be selected 
were Harry E. Hughes, vice president in 
charge of all operations, and David 
Thomas Webb, vice president in charge 
of merchandising. Still to be appointed 
is a vice president in charge of finance; 


HEYER 





Robert Guy Bear is acting in that capacity 
now. Last week Boss No. 3 was appointed. 
He was Walter Hoving, 34, executive vice 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., whose 
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Wide World 
WALTER HoviNnG 
“Of course, it’s hard on Mrs. Hoving . . . 


” 


new position in Montgomery Ward will 
be vice president & general salesmanager.* 


*Grossly condemned last year by the American 
Medical Association as a “menace to the user” 
was a new Montgomery Ward departure—the 
examining of urine by mail, for $1.50. 





HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
1 935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Il. 


1 Send details of your 10-day 
| Trial Offer 


COMPLETELY 


Reviity LETTE RGRAPH 


( Getpen Dry Stencils ae) 
Supplies for All Duplicators 


ODAY, more and more firms in all 

lines of business ar; employing the 
Lettergraph. And are: »orting increas- 
ed sales and profits, qui_ker collections, 
closer contacts — at greatly reduced 
costs... Without type or cuts, as fast as 
you turn the handle, this duplicator 
prints copies of anything typed, written 





EQUIPPED 


or drawn from post card to letter size— 
including letters, circulars, bulletins or 
ruled forms Over 50,000 Letter- 
graphs now in use. Mail coupon above 
for free samples of Lettergraph print- 
ing and 10-day trial offer. Address 
Heyer Duplicator Co., 935 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Walter Hoving is a Swede from Stock. 
holm. He was brought to the U. S. when 
very young; his father, Dr. Johannes Wal. 
ter Wilhelm Hoving, is a prominent Man. 
hattan physician. Although he has been 
out of college (Brown) for twelve years, 
friends always recall his college record 
when asked about him. The record ip. 
cludes a chairmanship of the promenade 
committee, four years as a football centre. 
After working for an insurance company 
and then an importing concern, Mr. Hoy. 
ing entered Macy’s “training school” jn 
1924. Once he was asked to make a re- 
port on linoleum for a vice president and 
did so well he became the executive’s as- 
sistant. He refers to this with studied 
modesty: “I made a few suggestions and 
became his assistant.” 

A theory of which Mr. Hoving is very 
fond is that executives should have no 
desks, that desks make visitors afraid. His 
office is fitted as a reception room where 
he and visitors can relax while they talk. 
But Mr. Hoving does not relax so very 
much, at that. Outside of office hours, he 
has been kept busy with courses at Colum- 
bia in philosophy and psychology, courses 
in art at the Metropolitan Museum. And 
he has not neglected his social life. Last 
week he said: “Of course it’s hard on Mrs. 
Hoving, pulling up winter stakes at 45 
East 85 and summer stakes at Tuxedo 
Park, but we intend to go out to Lake 
Forest as the Chicago equivalent to Tux- 
edo Park.” 





——— 
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Seven Thousand Tons of Silk 


To an end last week came Japan’s great 
attempt to stabilize the silk market in the 
same manner the U. S. Farm Board has 
attempted to stabilize grains and cotton. 
The great Japanese surplus of 108,000 
bales (14,144,000 lb.) which has over- 
hung the world’s silk markets for many 
months was sold to E. Gerli & Co., Man- 
hattan silk commission merchants, for 
$16,320,000, a sum which will come in 
handy for the war-worried Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The price came to $150 a bale 
against an open market price of $178 
for “crack double extra” (basic grade) 
silk on the National Raw Silk Exchange. 
E. Gerli & Co. have a year in which to 
distribute the silk. They expect to sell 
about half (the poorer grades) in Japan 
and the Orient, the better grades in the 
U. S. and Europe. Because it was under- 
stood that henceforth Japan will try to 
stabilize silk only by urging smaller pro- 
duction and because the visible supply was 
equal to only a three-month supply, raw 
silk merchants last week were inclined to 
be bullish.* 

The Gerli-Japan deal brought into 
prominence the Gerli silk business, largest 
in its line. The Gerli family was in the 
silk trade in Italy for years.t In 1883 
Emanuel Gerli, present president of the 
firm, migrated to the U. S. For many 
years E. Gerli & Co. did a business ol 
*Silk is so valuable a commodity that insur- 
ance rates on it have been high. Famed in rail- 
road lore used to be the “crack silk” trains run- 
ning out of Vancouver; every hour saved meant 
a saving in insurance. Lately because of low silk 
and low insurance prices, many a bale has made 
the leisurely Panama passage. 

tEmperor Justinian I (483-565) induced two 
Persian monks to steal some silk worm eggs from 
China. They were transported to Constantinople 
in hollow canes, laid the foundation for silk- 
growing in Europe. 
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Uniess You Have 
Money to Waste... 
Use Toncan Iron Pipe 


N THESE DAYS, when every dollar 
counts, when rust and corrosion be- 
come a menace too costly to be tri- 
fled with, Toncan Iron building-pipe 
assumes a new importance. 


For pipe, built into the walls of build- 
ings and homes, is expensive to take 
out again...for replacement or repair. 


Thousands of miles of Toncan pipe 

. hidden away... out of sight... 
out of mind... are giving long and 
trouble-free service. 


Architects, builders, plumbing contrac- 
tors are familiar with Toncan's records 
in rigid competitive tests. They know 
through their own experience, of its stub- 
born resistance to rust and corrosion. 


Toncan’s remarkable qualities are 
saving millions of dollars in other 
fields too... saving in the replacement 
costs of roofing, gutters, downspouts 


and other exposed parts of buildings. 
Toncan has proved its economy to 
railroad operators, ship builders . . 
to manufacturers of stoves, sinks, wash- 
ing machines, furnaces, refrigerators 
and many other household articles. 


If you are paying tribute to rust or 
corrosion... if your repair charges 
are running high... it will pay you to 
learn about what Toncan Iron is doing 
to cut costs for others. 


Tell us your problem...and your busi- 
ness. We believe that we can help you. 


<JONCAN 


COPPER 


Mo: lyb- rnin 
IRON 


REPUBLIC STEEL ¢ CORPORATION 


GENERAL 


OFFICES: 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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HERE’S HELP 
IN TOUGH TIMES 





INCREASE 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 








There’s a way to cut costs 
while increasing your sales 


and this 


FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


F YOU haven’t seen this new book on 

modern selling and distributing meth- 
ods, write today for your free copy. It 
tells how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product, at minimum 
cost. . . how to place spot stocks of your 
merchandise in the cities where your 
goods can be most readily and profitably 
sold. . . how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. 

Nationally-known merchandisers — fa- 
mous for their success in selling their 
maximum market—contributed the facts, 
figures and ideas which this book pre- 
sents. You'll read in it the experiences 
of such products as Lucky Strike, Beech- 
Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate, Comet Rice, Karo—and hun- 
dreds of others, made by manufacturers 
large and small. 

In these trying times, alert executives 
are finding fruitful knowledge and com- 
mon-sense inspiration in the A.W.A. 
Booklet. Write today for your free copy. 
Let us show you how to get strategic 
distribution for your raw materials, 
manufactured articles or service parts. 
Economical, efficient distribution —at 
minimum cost! That’s what A.W.A. 
warehouses offer. The book tells how. 





Chicago, Ill. 





| William Armstrong Fairburn, Diamond 





about 500 bales a year against its present | 
volume of 150,000. 

In 1907 Japan came to the fore in silk. 
After the Japanese earthquake in 1923, 
Japanese silk deliveries were stopped for 
two months. But Gerli & Co. arranged 
to ship silk from Kobe almost immediately 
and this was the real opening of a silk 
market outside of Yokohama. Emanuel 
Gerli is 73. Active spokesman for the firm 
in his nephew, Paolino Gerli, 41, a vice 
president. He came to the U. S. from 
Italy in 1905, later went to Japan where 
he dealt in silk for his own account from 
1919 to 1921. In 1922 he joined E. Gerli 
& Co. Although the firm is primarily a 
commission house it makes rayon in 
Italy, and the Gerli family recently as- 
sumed control of Belding Heminway, one 
of the biggest U. S. silk manufacturers. 
Paolino Gerli is short, very dark, very 
suave, speaks with a slight accent. He was 
one of the founders of National Raw Silk 
Exchange in 1928, and its first president. 
Silk is not his only interest. He was listed 
in the roster of stockmarket shorts given 
out by the Senate fortnight ago. 


¢ 


Deals & Developments 


Steel & Dumping. Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., which in good times makes less 
money than U. S. Steel Corp., last week 
reported a first quarter net loss of $3,685,- 
ooo against “Big Steel’s” spectacular loss 
of $13,218,000. Bethlehem Steel surprised 
Wall Street by ordering the regular $1.75 
quarterly dividend on the preferred ($1,- 
645,000) but investors seemed to take an 
omission next time for granted. The pre- 
ferred sold at $38 to yield 20%. 

The announcement of U. S. Steel’s earn- 
ings and omission of the common dividend 
was brief and formal. Chairman Myron 
Taylor did not even appear before expect- 
ant reporters. 

Bethlehem’s President Eugene Gifford 
Grace spoke at length, declared European 
steelmakers are dumping their products 
in the U. S. “I cannot understand the in- 
activity of our labor friends,” he said, 
“who have not only failed to demand new 
laws protecting American manufacturers, 
but have not insisted upon the enforce- 
ment of existing laws.” Asked for a state- 
ment on conditions he said, “at the mo- 
ment business is no longer falling.” 

While President Grace flayed dumping, 
Big Steel’s Chairman Taylor sailed off to 
Europe to study his company’s foreign 
business. Probably he and Mrs. Taylor 
would also, as usual, stop in at their villa | 
in Florence. 

Matches. Another big voice to boom | 
against dumping last week was that of 











Match’s president. Cried he to stockhold- 


| ers: “Foreign matches, generally inferior, 
| not handled by your company [or any 


other U. S. match manufacturer ], continue 
to be sold in this country at ridiculously 
low, uneconomic and unwarranted prices 
in violation of the spirit of both the U. S. 
anti-dumping and tariff laws. . . . Book 
matches, due to destructive competition, 
uneconomic merchandising and overpro- 
ducing power, dropped to a record low 
level for the year. . . . All match prices 
in the U. S. are absurdly low.” 

No Consent. Twelve years ago the 
great meat-packing firms yielded to the 
Government after two decades of litiga- 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(Original Series) 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, | 
evidencing the right of hold- 
ers of old series Corporate 
Trust Shares to exchange 
for Corporate Trust Shares, 


Accumulative Series or 





Series AA, on a preferen- 
tial basis, may be obtained 
from any Authorized Dis- 
tributor. The undersigned 
will furnish names of local 
Authorized Distributors. 


American Depositor Corporation 
Depositor 


120 Wall Street, New York 








HOUSTON, Texas 


One of the fastest growing sec- 
tions of the United States .... 
advantageous for Southwest, 
Mexico and South American 
markets. Rail and water trans- 
portation to world markets ... . 
ideal manufacturing and market 
conditions for many commodities. 


And when considering this market, send 
for complete information on the exclu- 
sive NIELS ESPERSON Industrial 
District 


This property, as well as adjacent mar- 


kets, fully described in booklet which 
will be sent on request, 


NIELS ESPERSON 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


Exclusive Agents 
W. G. BURCHFIELD & BRO. 
2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg.—Houston, Texas 





ad 


13 (non-alcoholic) FLAVORS 


| ad eK I 


Rye — Gin — Rum — Scotch — Cognac 





Bourbon — Vermouth — Cocktail 
Apricot — Grenarda — Mixed Fruits 
Creme de Cocoa — Creme de Menthe 


Just mix a jar with “a gallon of water.” No 

aging — no fuss. Peeko flavors are marvelous 

=— reproductions of Happy, Bygone 

Days! FREE COCKTAIL BOOK 

gives all instructions and recipes. 

Pin $1.00 to this ad, check flavor. 
We mail at once, prepaid. 


Retailers write for Special Offer. 


PICHEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
85 Beekman St., New York City 
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tion. In one of the most famed of Gov- 
ernment v. Business suits they were for- 
hidden to deal in unrelated foodstuffs (of 
which they handled 114 other than meat) 
and ordered to get rid of their stockyards 
and terminal facilities, their market news- 
papers, their warehouse investments. Be- 
cause the packers agreed to do this rather 
than face possible fines for criminal acts 
the case was called the “Consent Decree.” 
Year ago Armour and Swift, backed by 
lesser packers, sought to have the decree 
modified. The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia agreed to their plea that 
distribution methods have changed, that 
they should be allowed to handle (whole- 
sale only) groceries, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products. 

Last week the Supreme Court reviewed 
the case. A strong decision written by 
Justice Cardozo held that while it was 
legal to modify the original decree, eco- 
nomic conditions had not changed suf- 
ficiently to warrant it, that a modification 
would tend to suppress competition. The 
lower court was reversed, the packers or- 
dered back to their beef, pork & mutton. 


— , 


Tsars 


Emil Lederer, a sturdy Bohemian who 
became a U. S. citizen and has been in the 
shipping business 40 years, had reason to 
be proud last week. For the North At- 
lantic Passenger Conference, to which all 
North Atlantic lines belong, decided that 
Mr. Lederer is the man to smooth ship- 
ping’s troubled waters, made him their 
“tsar.” With power to go through mem- 
bers’ books to see that tariffs are being 
adhered to, he will rule the Conference 
with the same undisputed power that its 
captains have at sea. While the choice 
must be ratified at the Conference’s meet- 
ing abroad next week, shippingmen felt 
there was little doubt that it will go 
through, less doubt that Wilhelm Cuno, 
onetime Chancellor of Germany and head 
of Hamburg-American Line, will grant Mr. 
lederer leave of absence from his post 
as head of the passenger department. 

In the “Hapag” offices at No. 39 
Broadway Mr. Lederer has a street-level 
office, walls hung with pictures of famous 
liners which have flown the blue, white 
and yellow “Hapag” flag. He speaks with 
an accent which becomes marked’ when he 
gets excited. This is apt to be frequent 
and employes dread “E. L.’s” wrath al- 
though they know it is always justified. 
Legend is the story that one day he over- 
heard a prominent Manhattan lady argu- 
ing about rates. After listening awhile he 
tushed up and bellowed: “Vell, do you 
want to buy the ship?” Startled, she 
mended her behavior, booked a suite. 

Close upon well-dressed Mr. Lederer’s 
election to tsardom, 165 fire insurance 
companies announced they had selected 
Paul L. Haid, 44, to be supreme arbiter 
over their underwriting of 75% of the 
U.S. business. Industries from corsets to 
axe-handles have their “institutes,” to set- 
tle disputes. But more & more tycoons 
are coming to believe that an absolute 
tsar” is the only good solution. Rubber 
companies recently sought George Taylor 
Bishop as their ruler (Tre, April 18). Oil 
has often been on the verge of appointing 
one. The prime examples of U. S. business 
sars are cinema’s Will H. Hays, baseball’s 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 











“We consider that 


our Comptometers are 


worth "448,000 


INCREASE IN SALES 


WHEN the cash savings produced 
by a Comptometer installation are 
translated into other terms, they 
often have a new significance. The 
treasurer of a Pennsylvania Oil 
Company counts his six Comptom- 
eters as so many profit-producing 
salesmen, working without salaries 
or commissions. 

He “Since installing a 
Comptometer system, we have 
saved approximately $13,440 a year. 
In the Auditing Department, the 
saving is $410 a month —in the 
Credit Department, $515 a month 
—in the Gallonage Department, 
$195 a month. We consider that 
our Comptometers are worth 
$448,000 increase in sales, at a 
net profit of 3°.” 

A method of performing 
figure-work that affects Profit 
and Loss the same as added 
sales has proved its value. 
Comptometer savings vary, of 
course, according to the busi- 
ness. But the average mini- 
mum saving, based on a large 
number of cases, is $1000 a 
year per machine. 

The economies achieved by 
Comptometer installations are 
the result of, first, analyzing 
the individual accounting prob- 
lems of each business and 
working out the best solutions. 


says: 


THE 
Made 


!?? 


Second, centralizing figure-work 
so that it will be done on a produc- 
tion basis. Third, using the Dis- 
tribution Board method to get 
final results from original records, 
without recopying. Other impor- 
tant economy factors are the speed, 
accuracy and flexibility of the ma- 
chine itself. 

One of our trained representa- 
tives will be glad to study your 
office routine and show you, by 
convincing tests, how Comptometer 
methods can reduce your costs. 
Just call our local office, or write 


direct. There is no obligation. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1720 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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COMPTOMETER 
only by Felt & Tarrant 
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COMPTOMETER #23°0537774 


(tRave maRK) 


| Copyright 1932 Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
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MAKING THE 


MIGHTY COLORADO 
MEND ITS WAYS 


THE HOOVER DAM 


Uncle Sam’s biggest engineering project since the 
Panama Canal is now under way. Thousands of 
men and hundreds of machines are now busy blast- 
ing and digging and shoveling to build approaches 
and lay the groundwork for this immense barrier 
which will some day harness the wild waters of 
North America’s longest river. 

And Kohler Electric Plants, veterans of many 
engineering triumphs, are doing their bit at Hoover 
Dam. R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., one of the sub-con- 
tractors, has specified Kohler Plants for use on 
steam shovels and other equipment to light night 
operations along the highway being built from 
Boulder City to the dam site. Lewis Construction 
Co., another sub-contractor, is lighting their entire 
construction camp with Model E Kohlers. 

In a region where water-power from the Colorado 
will one day generate current that surpasses today’s 








Kohler Electric Plants gen- 
erate standard electric current 
at 110 or 220 volts A. C. or 
D. C. Capacities vary from 
800 watts to 25 K. V. A. 
Gasoline or natural gas serves 
as fuel. Above is shown Model 
E—the kind in use on the 
machines at Hoover Dam, 


output of Niagara Falls, Kohler Electric Plants are the sole source of reliable 
electric current! As Hoover Dam is a testimonial to the skill of modern engi- 
neering, so use of Kohler Electricity is proof of the efficiency with which these 
compact, portable and independent power-plants generate electricity — any- 


where and under all conditions. 


Kohler Plants deliver steady, standard electric current to any place beyond 
the power-lines. They do so without need of storage batteries. And they pro- 
vide automatic, emergency current for ships, hospitals, theaters, and all public 
places without expensive up-keep costs. Send coupon for details. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches 


in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER or KOHLER eianrs 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 6) 


for his act and those who these days throw steers 
by horns. 

How necessity—danger—was responsible {or 
Pickett’s act is an interesting tale: 

It seems he was a “hand” on a Southwestern 
ranch, was helping load cattle, went into the car 
to “untangle” the load. Those starting the cattle 
into the loading chute did not give Pickett time 
to get out and back on the Runways or “prodding 
boards” but sent an infuriated beast down the 
chute just as Pickett started up out of the car 
door. 

The ancient cry, “The Lady or the Tiger,” be. 
came “Pickett or the Bull.” Pickett grabbed 
the beast by the horns, crouched, finally knelt 
in an effort to throw it. Failing, in desperation, 
he sank his teeth into the animal’s nose, subdued 
it—which is not strange when we recall that 
ancient Sicilians and others challenged and fought 
by “ear biting.”. . . 

J. KRAKAUER 
(old Time “r’”) 

El Paso, Texas 
Sirs: 

. . . The writer, among many thousands, was 
present on the occasion. According to the adver- 
tisement Pickett was to enter the bull ring, wear- 
ing a red shirt, with no other person to be in the 
ring. Instead, prior to his entrance, besides the 
beautiful reddish-roan, fighting bull, there were 
some five or six well mounted white cowboys of 
the Miller outfit, all armed with large calibred 
revolvers containing blank cartridges, and also 
carrying lassos. ... 

As this was contrary to the announcement, the 
already existing antagonism of the majority was 


| increased. After an unusually long wait Pickett 








appeared, but no red shirt, and was greeted 
mainly by hisses & jeers. He made several futile 
attempts to connect with the bull, evidently try- 
ing to save his handsome cowpony from being 
gored, and finally retired from the ring, with 
pandemonium at his heels. . . . He finally re- 
turned and with scarcely any delay rode straight 
at the bull, who was meeting him half way. In 
this contact the pony was gored in the chest 
section and in the encounter Pickett was able to 
obtain his position for throttling the bull. ... 
At no time was Pickett on the bull’s back nor 
did he ever bite the animal’s nose. It is one 


| thing to “bull-dog” or wrestle with a ewe-necked 


steer and quite another to tackle a well-developed 
fighting bull. Pickett found this out, much to his 
consternation. Owing to the much greater thick- 
ness of the bull’s neck, instead of being able to 
lock his fingers together, the tips were barely 
touching. This made his hold very insecure and 
with the bull tossing his head up & down 
Pickett’s legs and feet flying like a whip-lash, he 
was in a very dangerous and precarious position 
At this very critical point, the cowboys com- 
menced to throw their lassos, some aiming for 
the bull’s front legs and some for his hind legs, 
and with this, the fed-up and disgruntled multi- 
tude commenced to throw cushions, empty beer 
bottles, bananas, oranges, etc., some almost nail- 
ing Pickett—and with the danger, noise, con- 
fusion and fatigue, Pickett released all holds and 
bit the dust instead of the bull’s nose. 

The bull, fortunately for Pickett, also addled, 
made one vain pass at him prone on the sanded 
arena but was diverted from further attempts by 
the maneuvering cowboys; thus ended the humil- 
iating scene, as regards Pickett’s part of it, 3 
grand fiasco—the nearest approach of Pickett’s 
crowd was “throwing the bull” figuratively in- 





| stead of literally. The capacity of the bull-ring, 


about 30,000, was filled. 
Gro. P. MILLEN 


San Antonio, Tex 


en 


Sewanee’s Smith 
Sirs: 

TIME MAY SECOND STATES IN ERROR 
MAJOR GENERAL SMITH TO HEAD MILI- 
TARY DEPARTMENT UNIVERSITY OF 
THE SOUTH STOP HE CHOSE TO BE SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF SEWANEE MILITARY 
ACADEMY A PREPARATORY SCHOOL RUN 
UPON A MILITARY BASIS . . . STOP 
ACADEMY AND UNIVERSITY ARE CON- 
NECTED BUT LARGELY THROUGH FI- 
NANCIAL ADMINISTRATORS. .. . 

James M. Maxon Jr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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RELIGION 


Reverse Worship 

Is anti-religion a religion? Agnosticism 
js surely not; it is a shrug, a raised eye- 
brow. Atheism is more like its antithesis; 
the late Robert Ingersoll adored his Noth- 
ing as fiercely as St. Paul his Christ. Con- 
temporary atheists preach their Nothing, 
write about it, argue it. Freethinker Joseph 
Lewis is fervently proud to be called ‘“En- 
emy of God.” But in New York State 
atheists may preach as they like and still 
their atheism is no religion. The New 
York Court of Appeals so decided last 
week in Albany. 

Like any soap-boxer, President Charles 
Lee Smith of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism sparred 
with God last October at Columbus Cir- 
cl in Manhattan. A city ordinance re- 
quires that pavement preachers obtain a 
permit to orate. Soap-Boxer Smith was 
arrested for having no permit. Two courts 
convicted him of violating the ordinance. 
The Court of Appeals reversed the de- 
cision last week, unanimously agreeing 
that: 

“Instead of gathering an assembly for 
public worship . . . he was doing just the 
reverse. He was denouncing worship in 
any form and calling upon his hearers to 
desert such a practice. The ordinance did 
not apply to him. . . . The section relat- 
ing to public worship upon the streets had 
reference to religious services of some kind 
and did not include the attempt of the de- 
fendant to show that for centuries the ma- 
jority of us have been wrong. . . . Wor- 
ship means any form of religious service, 
showing reverence for the Divine Being.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union was 
delighted with this “vindication of posi- 
tive common sense.” 











For National Purposes 


(See front cover ) 

George Washington, a good but not 
essentially religious man, considered the 
Church a desirable adjunct to the State. 
He planned for Washington “a church for 
national purposes.” Not in his lifetime, 
nor in the succeeding century, was any- 
thing done about founding one. There 
existed in Washington no official church 
lor state weddings or funerals or solemn 
thanksgiving or prayer in time of stress. 
The religion of the U. S. President was, 
and is, of no concern to the State: he 
could worship, get married, be buried with 
his own kind. But for the nation itself 
there ought to be a church, thought George 
Washington and many men after him, 
where heroes should be entombed and citi- 
zens make pilgrimage. It assuredly must 
be a great cathedral. 

Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Quakers are not  cathedral-builders. 
Roman Catholics are; but there has been 
no Catholic President, and many a politi- 
cian who hates & fears the Pope of Rome 
is determined there shall be none. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church builds cathe- 
drals, has a personable and dignified 
clergy, a body of communicants who are 
wealthy and social. It was an Episcopal 
foundation which in 1893 got a charter 
trom Congress to build a great Cathedral 
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of SS. Peter & Paul on Mount Saint Alban, 
highest spot (400 ft.) in Washington. It 
was this Cathedral, they decided, which 
should fulfill George Washington’s plan, 
become the U. S. Westminster Abbey. 
This week eminent Episcopalians and na- 
tional officials were to gather to open for 
public worship the first sizable unit on 
Mount Saint Alban. 

Ascension Day, May 5, was long ago 
chosen as the day Church & State would 
meet for the first time in the Cathedral 
choir and sanctuary. There would be Holy 
Communion, celebrated by the Cathedral’s 
Dean George Carl Fitch Bratenahl, and a 
sermon, broadcast to the U. S. by stocky 
Rt. Rev. James Edward Freeman, Bishop 
of Washington. There would be a proces- 
sion in which would march representatives 
of other sects and Episcopal Bishops Darst 
of East Carolina, Abbott of Lexington, 
Ky., Jett of Southwestern Virginia, Cook 
of Delaware, Rhinelander (retired) of 
Pennsylvania. Most Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, Presiding Bishop of the Church, 
was to send as his representative Bishop 
Hugh Latimer Burleson of South Dakota. 
New York’s small Bishop Manning agreed 
to come. An honorary canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, he would preach later in 
the day. Eyeing the light, airy choir, 
Bishop Manning might reflect that his own 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine is bigger 
but darker. He might also recall a remark 
Bishop Freeman made in Manhattan some 
years ago, when both Cathedrals were 
campaigning for money: “If Washington 
is not more powerful than New York, then 
the Capitol ought to be transferred to New 


York.” 








Rivalry between St. John the Divine 
and SS. Peter & Paul, would be of little 
import to most of the guests on Ascension 
Day. One might seek to become a “Na- 
tional Shrine,” the other a “House of 
Worship for All People.” But in the eyes 
of the national Episcopal Church they 
were the same as any of the other diocesan 
cathedrals in the land. 

The State. President Hoover accepted 
an invitation to the services. There was 
plenty of precedent. President McKinley 
dedicated in 1898 the Cathedral’s large 
Peace Cross, symbolizing the end of the 
Spanish-American War. President Roose- 
velt helped lay the foundation stone in 
1907. The service Woodrow Wilson at- 
tended on the Sunday following the Armis- 
tice in 1918 was considered the nation’s 
religious observance of that event. After 
the opening of the Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments in November 


1921, 


through the Bethlehem Chapel doorway 
over which is carved “The Way of Peace.” 
On Mount Saint Alban in 1928 Calvin 
Coolidge addressed an open air meeting 
of the 49th General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church. 


“Temple of Peace.” In the sermon he 
prepared for the dedication, Bishop Free- 
man wrote: “Nothing could be more fit- 
ting in a time so critical, fraught with such 
momentous events, than this service... . 
The very fact that this Temple is but par- 
tially completed seems to suggest that the 
vast work of rehabilitating a disordered 
and disorderly world, presents to us an 
opportunity and a challenge of incalcu- 
lable value. . . . Without these walls, a 


President Harding led all its 34 | 
delegates to a special Cathedral service | 
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troubled and distracted world is seeking 
again the ways of Peace and orderly living. 
Within these walls fresh affirmation is 
given of the ways and means by which 
alone that Peace can be secured... . 
Here, we are seeking to understand 
through symbol, praise and sacrament, the 
paths that shall lead us ultimately to those 
serener heights where we shall know and 
comprehend God’s larger plan for the 
peace and happiness of His children. vee 
In no place other than here in the capital 
of the nation has such a Temple of Peace 
a more appropriate setting. . . .” 


Foundations were laid (1907) during 
the episcopate of the late Rt. Rev. Henry 
Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of Washing- 
ton, cousin to Herbert Livingston Satter- 
lee who is John P. Morgan’s brother-in-law 
and a prominent money-raiser for the 
Cathedral. For many years the Cathedral 
existed only underground. Since 10912 
there have been daily services in Bethle- 
hem Chapel which is one of three, in 
sturdy Norman architecture, burrowed 
among piers which will some day bear the 
weight of the 262-ft. central tower. These 
chapels began early to receive great dust. 
Woodrow Wilson was a Presbyterian but 
his widow had him interred in the Epis- 
copal pile. George Dewey, Henry Vaughan 
(Cathedral architect), Bishop Satterlee 
and his successor the late Bishop Alfred 
Harding are in the chapels, in handsome 
sarcophagi. Last person to be buried there 
was Counselor Melville Elijah Stone of 
the Associated Press. The delicate matter 
of arranging interments is in the hands of 
the Cathedral Executive Committee, who 
are empowered to accept no more than one 
person a year. For his interest in arrang- 
ing such matters, Bishop Freeman has 
been called, with the sometimes startling 
jocularity of high churchmen, “The Body- 
Snatcher.” 


Power-House & Railman. Besides the 
14th Century Gothic cathedral—a close 
copy of Canterbury—Mount Saint Alban 
plans call for a chapter house, administra- 
tion building, synod hall, guest house, 
residences for canons and minor canons. 
There are now schools for girls and boys, 
a college of preachers, the Bishop’s house 
and garden. All of the 674-acre wooded 
hill is to be enclosed by a wall with gates 
dedicated to the twelve Apostles. Ulti- 
mately it will represent perhaps $40,000,- 
coo worth of pious enterprise—what 
Bishop Freeman calls a “power-house of 
religious energy.” Of the more than $12.- 
000,000 the Cathedral Foundation lists as 
assets, $7,000,000 has been raised since 
Bishop Freeman took office the autumn 
of 1923. 

James Edward Freeman, 65, had in his 
youth no intention of going into the 
church. He was a New York boy, edu- 
cated in public schools. He jerked soda in 
a Seventh Avenue drugstore, then went 
Into the Long Island Railroad. He 
switched at 18 to the New York Central as 
an office-boy. Years later he returned to 
4 reunion of old New York Central em- 
ployes. Three of the executives* he recog- 
nized as oldtime office-boys and members 
with him of a church literary society. 

Office-Boy Freeman became an account- 
*Guy E. Hustis, since retired as comptroller 
of the Lackawanna: James H. Hustis, vice presi- 
dent of New York Central; Malcolm R. Connell, 
auditor of N. Y. C. disbursements. 
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ant for the railroad, dabbled in politics. 
At the age of 22 he was on the speakers’ 
committee in the Benjamin Harrison-Levi 
P. Morton campaign. The late Bishop 
| Henry Codman Potter of New York heard 
him speak one night. Summoning young 
Freeman to his office he said: “You have 
the gift of tongues, and you are either 
going to be a menace to society through 
that gift or you can become a great power 
for good. I earnestly suggest that you 
dedicate your life to the Church.” 

Few months later, James Freeman did 
so. Bishop Potter helped him read for 
Holy Orders, had him tutored, ordained 
him deacon in 1894, priest in 1895. Rector 
of a Yonkers church for 16 years, he was 
called to Minneapolis in 1910. When Rec- 
tor Freeman was considered for the dean- 
ship of St. John the Divine or the presi- 
dency of St. Stephen’s College, the elder 
J. P. Morgan told him: “You'll not be 
happy in a town of 300,000 inhabitants. 
New York is where you belong. You'll 
be packing your crockery within six 
months.” 

Rector Freeman packed no crockery for 
eleven years. He declined the Bishop Co- 
adjutorship of West Texas and a Chicago 
church. In 1921 he went to Washington’s 
Epiphany. Two years later there was a 
diocesan convention in Washington. The 
Cathedral’s executive secretary, Edwin N. 
Lewis, says that on that fateful day, on the 
far-off New York Central Lines many an 
engineer and fireman leaned from his cab 
to ask: “How’s our Bishop running?” 
Then they learned that Railman Freeman 
was a bishop. 

Men like Bishop Freeman. He is an 
occasional golfer (with Dr. Ze Barney 
Thorne Phillips, chaplain to the Senate), 
an expert cross-word puzzler, a pipe and 
cigaret smoker. He weighs 190 Ib., is still 
husky but much older looking than when 
he became Bishop of Washington. 

Salesman & Builder. Bishop Freeman 
does not attempt to express Washington 
Cathedral’s glory in figures. To raise 
money he has resorted to dramatic 
speeches and to committees (such as the 
Women’s, chairmanned by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, which is giving the North Porch 
—Time, May 25). There are many no- 
table campaigners like General John Jos- 
eph Pershing and ex-Senator Pepper. But 
it is Bishop Freeman, chiefly, who gets 
| the gifts. Biggest givers include: the late 
Rug Manufacturer Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran of Yonkers ($1,510,000 for the Col- 
lege of Preachers) ; the late Banker George 
Fisher Baker ($750,000 for the comple- 
tion of the North Transept); the late 
Realtor & Mrs. Archibald D. Russell of 
New York ($500,000 for the apse); the 
late Minister to Austria-Hungary John A. 
Kasson of Washington ($554,300 for gen- 
eral maintenance); Mr. & Mrs. Frederick 
| H. Prince of Boston ($215,000 for a 
chapel in memory of their son Norman, 
War ace). The small, lovely Children’s 
Chapel was given by Roland L. Taylor of 
Philadelphia and his wife. Only Coventry 
(England) has a similar chapel reserved 
for children. The late Mrs. Phoebe Ap- 
person Hearst, mother of Publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, gave $201,000 to 
establish the National Cathedral School 
for Girls. Givers of $100,000 or more in- 
clude Andrew William Mellon, his brother 
| Richard, the late Ambassador to France 











Henry White, Cyrus Hermann Kotzscb. | 
mar Curtis, the late Percy R. Pyne. 0f 
$50,000 or more: Henry and Edsel Ford | 
the late Samuel Mather of Cleveland and 
his half-brother William, John Hays Ham. | 
mond, Mrs. Gibson Fahnestock, the late 
William Amory Gardiner. 

Dean. Spending this money, overseeing 
the whole Cathedral project is the work 
of Dean Bratenahl,* who has been cop. 
nected with it from the beginning. Tall. 
mustached, shy, he would be 70 this week, 


oe 
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DEAN GEORGE CARL FitcH BRATENAHL 





Last Christmas the Glastonbury blooms 
were best. 


day before the opening. Like Bishop 
Freeman, Dean Bratenahl was in business 
before entering the ministry. As chairman 
of the building committee and administra- 
tive head of the Cathedral Foundation, he 
has become an expert on cathedrals, 
stained glass, iconography. 

Dean Bratenahl lives near the Cathe- 
dral, spends most of his time there. His 
wife is the Cathedral’s landscape architect. 
On the slope of Mount Saint Alban to the 
south of the Cathedral is the Bishop’s Gar- 
den, open to the public. Here are Gothic 
and Romanesque sculptures, collected with 
the aid of George Grey Barnard. Nearby 
are box bushes, ancient and costly, brought 
from Virginia. Mrs. Bratenahl plans the 
planting, often gets donations from ladies 
who are pleased with her suggestions: 
such as that a $5 gift be spent for moss at 
the base of an old cross. A sculpture from 
the time of Charlemagne is surrounded by 
plants listed in an old herbarium of the 
period. Most famed plant at Washington 
Cathedral is the Glastonbury Thorn, 
grown from a cutting from the British 
one which is supposed to have grown from 
the staff of Joseph of Arimathea. The 
British Thorn blooms occasionally on 
Christmas. The U. S. Thorn, planted 30 
years ago, did not bloom until 1918. Said 
Dean Bratenahl: “Perhaps the blooms 
have waited for a true Christmas, when 
the hearts of men should be filled with 
goodwill.” Last Christmas the Glaston- 
bury blooms were the best in years. 

*He was born in Cleveland but knows of n0 
connection between his name and that of the 
Cleveland suburb Bratenahl 
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Old Eyes, New Slant 

When Pearl Sydenstricker Buck sent 
the revised manuscript of The Good Earth 
to her publishers she explained that it 
might seem “‘a little stiff. I am quite 
bilingual in English and Chinese, and the 
story spun itself in Chinese, and I trans- 
lated as I wrote.” Last week this Chinese 
novel, long since a best-seller, came to 
new fame as the winner of a 1931 Pulit- 
zer Prize ($1,000). 

The Pulitzer Prize in U. S. History 
($2,000) went to General John Joseph 
Pershing for his My Experiences in the 
World War—‘“a great national story, dis- 
playing the American character in its finest 
aspects.” Henry Fowles Pringle won the 
Biography Prize ($1,000) with his Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—“especially valuable for 
its candor and its human quality.” The 
Poetry Prize ($1,000) was awarded to 
26-year-old Guggenheim Scholar George 
Dillon for The Flowering Stone—“‘origi- 
nal and authentic . very great prom- 
ise.” 

The Good Earth was picked, said the 
prize-awarding committee, “for its epic 
sweep, its distinct and moving characteri- 
zation, its sustained story-interest, its sim- 
ple and yet richly colored style.” The 
choice was doubly happy for Authoress 
Buck. A few days prior had been pub- 
lished her third novel, The Young Revolu- 
tionist.* 

When little Ko-sen falls so sick that 
no pellets from his family’s traditional 
medicine-chest seem to help, his family 
sends him to the temple, the traditional 
cure-all for human ills. Recovered, Ko- 
sen is now a temple-boy, belonging to the 
pot-bellied gilt gods. Though given to the 
gods, he feels no dedication in himself, 
contrives after a time to run away with 
Fah-li, another temple boy. In the first 
town they come to they hear a revolu- 
tionary orator recruiting volunteers. Ko- 
sen is much impressed by the new ideas 
of liberation from traditional religion, 
from foreign influence. Fah-li takes all 
this oratory with a grain of salt, but his 
love for Ko-sen leads him to volunteer 
along with him. 

The boys march north, join in a great 
battle. Nothing comes of it but corpses. 
Ko-sen begins to realize that human libera- 
tion is more complicated than revolution- 
ary orators would have him think. And 
Fah-li has been wounded desperately. Ko- 
sen forsakes the army, goes to nurse his 
friend in the dreaded white men’s hospi- 
tal. But the white doctor’s loving care of 
dying Fah-li opens Ko-sen’s eyes, gives 
them a new slant on life. Home he goes, 
begging food & clothing by the way. When 
he arrives, he is clad in Revolutionary 
leggings, Christian coat, Temple shoes. 
“What I am no one would know and I do 
not know myself,” says the motley boy. 
One thing only does he know—that the 
spirit of the doctor who cared for his dying 
Inend is good, that in that new virtuous 
direction lies China’s liberation. 

The Author. Though her first novel 
East Wind, West Wind (1929) passed 
comparatively unnoticed, Authoress Buck’s 


*Friendship Press: John Day ($1.50). 


second, The Good Earth, has taken the 
public’s fancy to the tune of 22 printings, 
has recently been dramatized by Owen 
Davis & Son Donald, will be presented by 
the Theater Guild next autumn. A good 
tale, though of lesser scope, The Young 
Revolutionist, depicting Chinese idealism 











PEARL SYDENSTRICKER BuCK & DAUGHTER 
“The story spun itself in Chinese.” 


swing Christ-wards, will be many a mis- 
sionary’s meat. Mrs. Buck’s Virginia par- 
ents, named Sydenstricker, were mission- 
aries. She was born in China. Her hus- 
band. heads Nanking University’s farm 
management department. She well knows 
the importance of food in China. Once 
she saw her mother stave off a massacre 
with a batch of cookies. Mrs. Buck spent 
ten years reading the whole body of Chi- 
nese novels before she herself wrote. She 
is now translating the Chinese classic 
Shuihu, written in the 13th Century by 
Shih Nai-han. Seventy chapters long, this 
book will not appear before 1934. Sons, 
a sequel to The Good Earth, is being seri- 
alized in Hearst’s Cosmopolitan. Mrs. 
Buck’s editors describe her as “over- 
whelmed by the tremendous furor her 
works have caused.” But Mrs. Buck is 
sturdy, composed. She has watched Chi- 
nese love, starve, kill, die. She knows 
that “in China interest centres about the 
work produced and not about the person 
who produces it.” 

Captain’s Daughter 

CAPTAIN ARCHER'S DAUGHTER—Mar- 
garet Deland—Harper ($2.50). 

Starting at a gallop Authoress Deland’s 
novel, her first since 1926. slows down 
when she forces the story round the same 
track twice, in order to reiterate its theme. 
Even with this change of pace the story is 
worth telling; its author’s graceful, pol- 
ished competence makes the telling true 
to romance. 

Experiences at sea had freed old Cap- 
tain Archer of local New England tram- 
mels, just as experiences on shore had left 
his wife tradition-bound. Between these 


two influences their only child, Mattie, 
grew up, strait-laced and windy-willed at 
the same time. After her mother’s death 
Mattie is free to do as she pleases, but 
nothing happens until the Ladybird and 
its blue-eyed Captain Isadore Davis put 
in to Bowfort. At the sight of free-&-easy 
Isadore, Mattie’s blood goes wild. Out to 
sea she sails with him, without letting her 
father know. Her father philosophically 
consoles himself with the thought that he 
had always wanted grandchildren. 

For a while Mattie’s new-found wild- 
ness amuses Isadore. She can dance like 
a gypsy; but she is only another woman, 
liable to babies, after all. He deserts her 
in Barbados where she bears her son. He 
never returns, and Mattie, too proud to go 
home without him, takes care of the un- 
wanted child until news comes of its 
father’s death. 

Captain Archer takes her in as if noth- 
ing had ever happened. But Mattie is 
moonstruck with too much trouble, and 
her son adds more. After his engagement 
to the wealthy Richards girl, he turns 
around and marries Bessie Casey, a poor 
fisherman's daughter. Mattie vaguely 
senses that he is repeating her own head- 
long mistake, but she encourages him in 
memory of the brief bliss she once knew. 
Bessie Casey, though no equal, will make 
a good wife. Captain Archer consoles him- 
self with the thought that great-grand- 
children were what he wanted most. 


——e 





Stink or Swim 
Soviet RiveEr—Leonid 
($2.50). 


Leonov—Dial 


Acclaimed by that old literary war horse 
Maxim Gorky as a worthy successor to 
Turgenev, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, Au- 
thor Leonov has at least the distinction 
of writing a contemporary Russian novel 
practically propaganda-less. To the bene- 
fits of Soviet industrialization He does not 
point so much as to its all-too-human 
obstacles and overwhelming material work. 
Yet it is still clear that in Russia one must 
swim with the Soviet river, or be left to 
rot along its banks. 

Into the forest wilderness, where the elk 
drinks from the secret brooks and from 
ageless marshes the bittern boom, comes 
Uvadiev, with Favorov an engineer and 
Suzanne a chemist, to oversee the building 
of a great paper-pulp factory at Makarikha 
on the river Sot. Lost, they put up over 
night at the secret hermitage of Meleti, 
full of weird monks full of weird ideas. 
Hostile to Soviet innovations, they ex- 
pound their general attitude at endless 
fantastic conversational length—“our Lord 
has not only chastized this earth with 
fools, he has afflicted it also with the wise.” 
Wiseman Uvadiev is not to be deterred: he 
crosses the river, begins to oversee the 
stupendous work. 

What follows could only happen in Rus- 
sian novels of the great tradition. Among 
confused but brilliant conversations the 
story of the factory’s building winds its 
way. The expropriated peasants protest ; 
hairy saints are rumored to have come 
from the mossy woods to warn against 
the new régime; the workers riot; every- 
body talks at brilliant length. Through the 
evergreen forest’s fur a road is sheared. 
An immense boom crosses the river, holds 
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ENGLAND SENDS 
HER PRAISES 
TO AMERICA 


Britisher Calls American 
Firm “Benefactors to 
Human Race” 


The Englishman is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be a keen judge of fine tobacco. 
Little wonder, then, that the makers of 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, right down in 
our own Richmond, Virginia, are proud of 
this tribute to their product from Mr. W. J. 
Russell of Newton College, Devon, England. 


Newton College 
Newton Abbot 
Devon, England 
Nov. 20, 1931 

Larus & Brother Company 

Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: 

I have just purchased and begun to 
smoke some of your Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
How long it has been possible to obtain 
this delectable tobacco in this country I do 
not know, but I am so delighted at having 
discovered it that I want to record my ap- 
preciation of it and of the firm that pro- 
duces it. I had not realized that a tobacco 
so superior to any other was obtainable. 
The discovery has pleased me so much 
that I am constrained to write to you, 
whom I regard as benefactors to all pipe- 
smoking members of the human race. 

Please accept, gentlemen, my sincerest 
thanks 

Yours faithfully, 


W. J. Russell 


Edgeworth has found its way into most of 
the countries of the world. It is nearer the 
truth to say that pipe smokers of foreign 
nationshave“ discovered’ Edgeworth. They 
have found, too, that Edgeworth is always 
the same. To literally millions of men Edge- 
worth has been the happy ending to the 
quest for real smoking satisfaction. If you 
are not contented with your tobacco, try 
Edgeworth. 

In his letter, Mr. Russell states that he, 
like many experienced pipe smokers who 
prefer to “rub up” their own tobacco, smokes 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. This is the form in 
which Edgeworth originally appeared, but 
it is also available as Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed, all ready for your pipe. Both Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug 
Slice come in all sizes 
from the 15-cent pocket 
package to the pound 
humidor tin. 

If you have néver 
smoked a pipe, and 
would like to know its 
joys and to “under- 
stand”’ the Edgeworth 
flavor, send your name 
and address to Larus & 
Brother Co., 104 S. 22d 
St., Richmond, Va.,and 
they will send you a 
free trial packet of 
Edgeworth. 

Don’t miss Edgeworth’s weekly radio 
treat! Every Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time, Edgeworth 
offers for your entertainment a novel broad- 
cast over a network of radio stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company. Make a 
mental note right mow to tune in on the 
Edgeworth program Thursday evening. 








back the confluence of logs. With spring’s 
floods the boom breaks. It does not mat- 
ter—build better, build again. In the depth 
of the silent wilderness the shouting 
workmen build Sotstroy. The babel of 
their confusion will be subdued by no 
primeval stillness but by their machinery’s 


| steady hum. 


The Author. Born in Moscow in 1899 
Author Leonov comes of peasant stock 
living in the rural, backwoods province of 
Kaluga. His father was a self-taught poet, 
later a journalist, exiled to Archangel 
under the Tsar. Leonid graduated from 
the Third Moscow Gymnasium in 1918, 
was refused admission to Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1922 after demobilization from 
the Red Army. He then moved to Arch- 
angel to be near his father. His first writ- 
ings were in verse; his first novel, Barsuki 
(The Be7gers) was published in 1925. 
Other books: Rasskazy (Tales), Golubye 
Pesky (Blue Sand), Vor (The Thief), 
Sot (Fodder). In Soviet River the trans- 
lators have done their somewhat bumpy 
level best to transcribe Author Leonov’s 


highly poetic but naturalistic style. 
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Fair State 


STATE Farr — Phil Stong — Century 
($2.50). 

Everything always happens for the 
worst, the philosophic storekeeper back 
home used to wiseacre, but the Frake 
family are off to Des Moines and the Iowa 
State Fair, and nothing better could hap- 
pen than that. Abel Frake guides the 
rumbling truck along the moonlit country 
roads. Beside him, his wife Melissa strad- 
dles the box of pickles she will exhibit. 
Their children, Margy and Wayne, are not 
in such a happy state of mind. Before 
they left, Margy had quarreled with her 
boy Harry because he kissed her, Wayne 
with his girl Eleanor because she would 
not kiss him. But the only really unhappy 
one is Blue Boy, the Hampshire boar, 
who grunts in his crate at every bump. 
Blue Boy is going to the Fair, is going to 
win the Sweepstake prize. This truck ride 
bothers him, just the same, for as the 
hired man said, ‘““No hawg is ever pleased.” 

At the Fair everything goes better than 
fairly well. Melissa sweeps the pickle 
show, Blue Boy sweeps the hogs. But 
Margy and Wayne are the real winners. 
On a roller-coaster Margy meets Pat, a 
journalist. Besides general information 
she learns a lot about love from him. 
Wayne receives a similar initiation from 
Emily, whose father, a horsy gentleman, 
follows the Fairs. Gently, and with no 
damage done, Emily seduces Wayne, but 
refuses to marry him when he proposes. 
She has merely given him, as Pat has 
given Margy, a free and freeing lesson in 
the art of love. 

Back to the farm go the happy Frakes. 
Melissa will settle down to good home life 
again. Abel will see that Blue Boy propa- 
gates more perfect pigs. Margy and 
Wayne will return to Harry and Eleanor, 
able now to love without being abashed 
by love’s physiology. 

The Author. Twelve novels Author 
Stong threw into the incinerator, or, as 
his wife says, laid away in lavender. State 
Fair, the 13th, is his first to be published, 
is the Literary Guild selection for May. 
Belonging to the fourth generation of 


Iowans on both sides of the family, Author 1 


Stong was noted for hay-pitching ani 7 
hog-calling in his youth, became a jou. 
nalist later on. He foundered with the 
New York World when it went down, 
landed in an advertising agency (Young 
& Rubicam). The unusual native char | 
of his State Fair is achieved less by liter. | 
ary magic than by his hometown know. | 
edge of the farmer-philosopher civilization 
indigenous to Iowa. Says he: “I was an 
Iowan for 17 years. Once in a while they 





Putt STONG 


.. . from hay & hogs to advts. and books. 


commit suicide or there’s a baby the vil- 
lage hadn’t expected. But take the run 
of them and they’re pretty good, salty 
folks.” Of novel-writing: “Last summer 
I went at it scientifically. I got in good 
physical condition. I’d take a cold bath, 
wear only shorts, have a cold drink handy. 
I’d wallop the typewriter hot.” 





Peasants in War 

MEN Pass—Marcelle Capy—Liveright 
($2.50). 

Mme Capy, winner of the 1930 Prix 
Séverine, transplants the stolid peasants 
of George Sand’s pastoral novels to the 
War-years of 1914-18 and presents them 
in crisp, classic profile. Madeline of the 
white skin, Sebastien of the shadowy mus- 
tache loved each other, planned to be 
married. That was before the War. The 
War forced first the old men, then the 
women to work the fields, drive wavering 
plough-furrows through the hard earth. 
Madeline’s white skin and plump cheeks 
turn weather-brown, her muscles harden 
She is admired as the finest woman in the 
whole village. Sebastien; on harvest-leave, | 
admires her too. But when a man ad- 
mires a woman, he no longer wants her. 
This is but one of the tragedies that mutt 
late the lives of peasant women when their 
men are at war. Madeline sees it all, her 
thoughts confused by the presence of 4 
squad of German prisoners, who, con 
trary to all her visions of Jes sales boches, 
are kind, good, sensible. The War ends. 
One morning Madeline finds some grey 
hairs; she is 30. She whose white skin s0 
troubled young men before the War is 
doomed to celibacy. 
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a New 


GASOLINE 


T EWACO 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


FinL-CHALL 


The U. S. Government specifies for its emergency use 


“. . a grade of motor fuel which is suitable for 


ambulances, fire-engines, emergency vehicles,—”’ 


(Excerpt from Federal pamphlet VV-M-571, July 21, 1931) 


The Texas Company produced it for your every-day use 


—avastly superior motor fuel with every quality which makes for 
finer carburetion and instant power. 


An advanced process, perfected by The Texas Company, made 
possible the production of this ‘‘ideal”’ gasoline on a commercial 
scale and made it practical to offer it to you at no extra price. 

Tune in on That gasoline is Texaco Fire-Chief. It surpasses the highest 
a oe U.S. Government specifications for distillation range and vapor 
FIRE-CHIEF BAND ee : , P 
every TUESDAY night. pressure. It is anti-knock with an Octane Rating that is outstanding. 


Const to const, 4. 8. C. And remember —Texaco Fire-Chief plus Ethyl equals Texaco- 


ee Ethyl, now more than ever the leading premium gasoline. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY © Texaco Petroleum Products 


Developed for Fire Engines—Yours at no extra price 
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